The Random Jottings of Donald Jay from Nelson in Pendle 
Folklore Wit and Wisdom fact and fiction 


Donald Jay, from Nelson in Pendle, 

A man of folklore wit and wisdom, 
His tales a mix of fact and fiction, 
Random jottings, a poetic prism. 


He spoke of witches on the moors, 
And magic spells and incantations, 
Of cauldrons bubbling with dark brews, 
And ancient pagan celebrations. 


He told of fairies in the woods, 
Of elves and goblins and sprites, 
And how they danced and played and sang, 
On moonlit nights by firelight. 


He spoke of heroes and of kings, 
Of battles fought and won and lost, 
And how the legends of the past, 
Can still inspire and embolden us. 


And though his tales were sometimes strange, 
And others thought him quite eccentric, 
His words were like a spell that bound, 

His listeners to him, quite magnetic. 


For in the end, it's not the facts, 
Or what we know that truly matter, 
But the stories that we tell ourselves, 
That shape our lives, and make them richer. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Randon Jottings of Donald Jay is a unique book that captures the 
essence of folklore, poetry, fact and fiction with its wit and wisdom. This 
literary masterpiece is centred around the Pendle-Hill area of Lancashire 
and is a tribute to the author's late wife, Christine, who passed away on 20- 
02-2022. Donald Jay's family and friends encouraged him to pen down his 
thoughts and feelings, resulting in this remarkable collection of writings 
that showcase his talent and creativity. This book is a delightful read that 
offers a glimpse into the mind of a gifted writer and a loving husband who 
seeks solace in the power of words. 


A poem told me by my dad 
A man who fights and runs away lives to fight another day. 
A man who fights and stands his ground. 
Gets his bloody head knocked round. 
A Poem told in the 1940s and 1950s 
I went to the pictures tomorrow 
I bought a front seat at the back, 
A lady gave me a banana 
I ate it and gave it her back 
I fell from the pit to the gallery 
And broke a front bone in my back 
I went to Reedy-ford Hospital 
They said it was only a crack 
I went around a straight crooked corner 
I so a dead donkey alive 
So I got out my knife and shot it 


And that's how the dead donkey died. 


Donald Jay 


As I grew older, I began to realize that my family was not like other families. My mother, Olive, 
was obsessed with the spiritual world and spent her days communicating with the dead through 
the dark art of necromancy. My brother, William, followed in her footsteps and also became a 
spiritualist, despite the dangers that came with delving into the supernatural. 

But the biggest shock came when I found out about my half-brother and sister, Alan and Jewel. I 
had no idea that my father had another family before he met my mother, and the revelation was 
both shocking and painful. I couldn't believe that my father had kept such a huge secret from me 
and my mother, especially considering how close we all were. 

As if that wasn't enough, I also suffered from child abuse at the hands of my mother's boyfriend. 
She did nothing to stop it, and in fact, seemed to turn a blind eye to the abuse. It was a difficult 
and traumatic time in my life, and I struggled to make sense of everything that was happening 
around me. 

Despite all of the challenges I faced, I managed to find the strength to overcome my past and 
build a better future for myself. I learned to forgive my mother's boyfriend on his death bed for 
his mistakes and move on from the pain of my mother's neglect and abuse. And while the secrets 
of my family will always be with me, I know that I have the power to create my own path and 
make a better life for myself. 


Donald Jay 


Regarding Me Donald Jay. 

Donald had always struggled in school. The teachers would constantly tell him that he wasn't 
smart enough and that he was falling behind the other students. They didn't understand that he 
had dyslexia and just needed a different approach to learning. But in the 1950s, not much was 
known about learning disabilities, and Donald was left to struggle on his own. 

He dropped out of school at the age of 15 and started working odd jobs to make ends meet. Life 
wasn't easy for him, but he never gave up on himself. He knew he had a passion for history and 
would spend hours reading books and researching local historical events. 

It wasn't until later in life that he discovered he had dyslexia, which explained why he struggled 
so much in school. But that didn't stop him from pursuing his love of history. He started writing 
stories about the area where he lived, blending fact and fiction to create exciting tales that would 
capture the imagination of his audience. 

Donald turned to social media and started posting his stories on Youtube and Facebook. He 
wasn't sure if anyone would be interested in what he had to say, but to his surprise, people loved 
his stories. They were fascinated by the local history he was sharing and the creative way he 
spun his tales. 

As his audience grew, so did Donald's confidence. He started attending writing workshops and 
seminars, and even began writing a book about the history of his town. He was determined to 
share his love of history with as many people as possible and to prove to himself and others that 
dyslexia wasn't going to hold him back. 

Today, Donald is a respected historian in his community. He's even been invited to speak at 
local events and share his knowledge with others. He's proud of how far he's come and knows 
that his struggles with dyslexia have made him a stronger person. His story is an inspiration to 
others who may be facing similar challenges and shows that with hard work and determination, 
anything is possible. 


By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


A building known as Foulridge Dandy Shop is supposed to have been built in 1666 as a Quaker 
meeting-house, with burial-ground attached. The name indicates that the building was used in 
the early part of the 18th century as a textile manufactory. 

In the small village of Foulridge, nestled in the rolling hills of Lancashire, England, stands a 
building steeped in history and mystery. Known as the Foulridge Dandy Shop, this structure has 
been the subject of much speculation and intrigue over the years. 

According to local legend, the building was constructed in 1666 as a Quaker meeting-house, 
complete with a burial ground attached. Quakers, also known as the Religious Society of 
Friends, were a religious group known for their beliefs in pacifism, equality, and simplicity. 

As the years passed, the Foulridge Dandy Shop took on a new purpose. In the early part of the 
18th century, it became a textile manufactory. The name itself, "Dandy Shop," suggests that the 
building was used to produce dandy cloth, a type of coarse woolen fabric commonly used for 
work clothing. 

Despite its long and varied history, the Foulridge Dandy Shop remains shrouded in mystery. 
Some speculate that the building was used for secret meetings during the time of the Quakers, 
while others believe that it was used as a hideout for smugglers. 

Whatever its true purpose may have been, the Foulridge Dandy Shop has become a beloved 
landmark in the village of Foulridge. Its distinctive architecture and rich history have captured 
the imaginations of generations of visitors, and it remains a popular destination for those 
interested in Lancashire's unique cultural heritage. 

As time marches on, the Foulridge Dandy Shop continues to stand as a testament to the 
resilience and ingenuity of the people who built it. Whether used for worship, manufacturing, or 
something else entirely, it remains a symbol of Lancashire's rich and complex past, and a 
reminder of the many stories that lie hidden within its walls. 


By Donald Jay. 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay from Nelson in Pendle 


Once upon a time, in the small hamlet of Pendle Bridge Burnley, there stood a quaint cottage on 
Barden Lane. It was a picturesque little dwelling, with a thatched roof and a small garden full of 
blooming flowers. But despite its charming appearance, the locals avoided the cottage and 
whispered stories of the strange happenings that occurred within its walls. 

Legend had it that the cottage was haunted by the ghost of a woman who had been brutally 
murdered there years ago. The locals believed that her spirit still roamed the premises, seeking 
revenge on anyone who dared to enter her former home. 

Despite these rumours, a young couple by the names of Sarah and John decided to rent the 
cottage for the summer. They were charmed by its rustic beauty and the promise of a peaceful 
retreat away from the hustle and bustle of city life. Little did they know that they had just sealed 
their fate. 

From the moment they moved in, strange things began to happen. Doors creaked open on their 
own, objects moved inexplicably, and cold spots could be felt throughout the house. The couple 
tried to brush off these occurrences, chalking them up to old pipes and the wind. But as the days 
went on, things became more sinister. 

Sarah began to have vivid nightmares of a woman's face, contorted in rage and pain. John would 
wake up in the middle of the night, feeling as though someone was watching him from the 
shadows. They both tried to rationalize their fears, but deep down, they knew that something 
was terribly wrong. 

One evening, as they sat down for dinner, they heard a blood-curdling scream coming from the 
attic. Sarah's heart raced as she remembered the stories of the murdered woman's ghost. But 
John, ever the skeptic, went to investigate. 

As he climbed the stairs, the temperature dropped and the air grew thick with a sense of dread. 
When he reached the attic, he found nothing out of the ordinary. But as he turned to leave, he 
felt a cold hand grab his shoulder. He spun around to face an apparition of a woman, her eyes 
ablaze with anger. 

John stumbled back in terror, and the ghostly figure disappeared into thin air. From that moment 
on, the couple knew that they could not stay in the cottage any longer. They packed their bags 
and fled, never looking back. 

Years later, the cottage still stands on Barden Lane, but no one dares to enter its walls. The ghost 
of the murdered woman still haunts its halls, seeking vengeance on anyone who dares to cross 
her path. The locals whisper of the cottage's dark past, warning anyone who will listen to stay 
away from its doors. And so, the cottage remains a chilling reminder of the horrors that lurk 
within the shadows. 

By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire. 


A goblin funeral passing near to Extwistle Hall near Burnley. 

Extwistle Hall . 

The main body of Extwistle Hall dates from 1580, the rear wing from 1637 and was the home of 
the Parker family. Local legend tells the story of Captain Robert Parker who, after a meeting 
with the Jacobites in the early 18th Century witnessed a goblin funeral passing near to Extwistle 
Hall. He hid in some bushes but was horrified to see the goblin procession bearing a coffin 
inscribed with his own name. He took this as a warning against siding with the Jacobites and 
withdrew his support, refusing to take any part in the failed uprising of 1715. Extwistle hall is 
currently abandoned. 

Deep in the heart of the English countryside, nestled amongst rolling hills and dense forests, lies 
the long-abandoned Extwistle Hall. Once a grand estate and the home of the wealthy Parker 
family, it now stands as a crumbling, eerie relic of the past. 

As the sun began to set, casting long shadows across the overgrown gardens and cobbled 
courtyard, a strange procession approached the Hall. It was a funeral procession, led by a group 
of small, green-skinned creatures, who marched solemnly towards the entrance, carrying a small 
coffin between them. 

Captain Robert Parker, a former resident of the Hall, had long ago heard tales of the goblin 
funerals that occasionally passed through the area. But he had always dismissed them as mere 
superstition, the wild tales of country folk. 

As he watched the procession from the safety of the bushes, however, he realized that the 
legends were true. The goblins marched with a solemn purpose, their faces twisted in grief and 
determination. And as they drew closer, he saw that the name on the coffin was his own. 

With a sudden surge of fear, Captain Parker knew that this was a warning. The goblins had 
come to show him his own fate if he continued to support the Jacobite cause. He had been 
planning to join the uprising of 1715, but now he knew he could not. The goblins had made their 
message clear. 

From that day forward, Captain Parker withdrew his support, refusing to take any part in the 
rebellion. And though the Jacobites were ultimately defeated, he survived to tell the tale of the 
goblin funeral that had passed by Extwistle Hall. 

Years passed, and the Hall fell into disrepair, abandoned by its former inhabitants. But the 
legend of the goblin funeral lived on, a warning to any who dared to meddle in the affairs of the 
supernatural world. And though the goblins themselves were never seen again, their presence 
lingered, haunting the Hall and its surrounding countryside for generations to come. 


By Donald Jay 
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A man who fights and runs away lives to fight another day. 
A man who fights and stands his ground. 
Gets his bloody head knocked round. 


Poem. 

In the midst of battle's fray, Two men stood, ready to play. One chose flight, the other stay, Both 
with different paths to pave. 

The coward fled, with fear in his heart, Hoping that he would not depart. He left his comrades to 
bear the brunt, Leaving them to fight and grunt. 

The brave one stood, with courage to spare, Fighting for what he knew was fair. He took his hits, 
but never fell, Giving his enemies hell. 

In the end, the coward survived, But his heart and soul never thrived. For he knew he ran, when 
he should have fought, Leaving him with regret and naught. 

The brave one fell, but his spirit lived on, For he fought with honour, until he was gone. Leaving 
behind a legacy of courage and might, A shining example, of how to fight the good fight. 

By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


Acornlee Hall in Foulridge was a beautiful old house, with a history that dated back centuries. 
The house was built in 1613, as evidenced by the date etched on the porch, but it was believed to 
have been altered in the late 17th century. The house was made of stone and had a plinth, with a 
stone slate roof and molded coping and kneelers. There was a continuous stringcourse above the 
ground floor and another at eaves level. The house was in the shape of an H, with two gabled 
wings on the west front and a center gabled jettied porch. The porch door was ogee-molded with 
a 3-light window above it. On either side of the porch on the ground floor were 2-light windows. 
The gabled wings were identical, with two 3-light windows on the ground floor, one 5-light 
window on the first floor, and one 2-light window with labels at the gable. The east front was 
similar, but without the porch. There was a large stack on the ridge behind the left wing. 

Inside, there was a low stone doorway and a stone fireplace with two ovens. The house had been 
stripped and reroofed, but the beauty and history of the place were still evident. 

The house was originally connected with the Acroley family by the mid-1600s. In 1666, James 
Smith paid the Hearth Tax on ten hearths, indicating that the house was large and well-to-do. 
Later, the house passed to the Smith family through the will of John Mancknoles of Mossehouse. 
However, there was a dark side to the house. The Hall and garden were haunted by two dwarfs, 
a dwarf Gardener seen around the gardens and a dwarf maid seen around the kitchen. Legend 
had it that the dwarf couple were married and lived in the nearby village. They had worked at 
the house and had been mistreated by the owners. The owners had been cruel to the dwarfs, and 
they had eventually died from the mistreatment. The spirits of the dwarfs had never left the 
house, and they haunted it to this day. 

Despite the haunting, Acornlee Hall was a beautiful house, full of history and character. Visitors 


By Donald Jay 
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An Exorcism in Colne, 


Introduction: 

The exorcism of the ghost of Hannah Corbridge is a well-known story from the town of Colne, 
Lancashire. The tragic tale involves a young woman who was murdered by her lover, 
Christopher Hartley, in 1789. Since then, Hannah's ghost has been frequently sighted in the area 
around Earl Hall, where she was believed to have been murdered. The haunting was so 
distressing for the farmer and his family that they eventually sought the help of a catholic priest 
to exorcise her spirit. This study will explore the story of Hannah Corbridge's ghost and the 
exorcism that supposedly rid the area of her presence. 

Background: 

Hannah Corbridge was a 19-year old girl who lived with her father in the village of 
Laneshawbridge, on the eastern outskirts of Colne. She was heavily pregnant at the time of her 
death and was last seen alive in the early hours of Sunday morning, 19th July 1789, departing 
with her lover, Christopher Hartley. When she failed to return home, her father alerted the local 
constable, and Hartley became the prime suspect. However, a search of the house he shared with 
his mother turned up nothing untoward. Hartley eventually disposed of Hannah's body by 
burying it in a shallow grave in a nearby field. She had been violently hacked to death and 
poisoned. 

The haunting: 

Since her death, Hannah's ghost has been frequently sighted in the area around Earl Hall, 
believed to be the spot where she was murdered. Her regular appearances were so distressing for 
the farmer and his family that lived there that they eventually employed a catholic priest in an 
attempt to rid themselves of the ghost. The priest set out to exorcise Hannah's spirit, setting up 
candles and waiting overnight in a room where she frequently materialised. At midnight, she 
appeared, at first disguised as a heap of hay. On being ordered to adopt her true form, she 
appeared as the young woman she had once been, cradling an infant in her arms. 

The exorcism: 

The priest attempted to reason with Hannah, explaining the trauma her appearance was causing 
for the family. As they spoke, the candles he had lit were extinguished one by one. Before the 
last candle went out, Hannah agreed to depart, but only until the last candle was burnt away. 
After the ghost left, the priest extinguished and supposedly swallowed the candle, preventing it 
from ever being burnt again. 

Conclusion: 

The story of the exorcism of Hannah Corbridge's ghost is a well-known tale from the town of 
Colne. Although the historical accuracy of the story cannot be verified, it remains a popular 
local legend. The story is notable for its link to Lancashire's supernatural activity and history of 
witchcraft. It is also interesting to note that Emily Bronte may have visited the area and drawn 
inspiration for her famous novel, Wuthering Heights, from the tragic tale of Hannah Corbridge. 


By Donald Jay 
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Annie Druce at Clitheroe - Swan and Royal Hotel . Haunting Manifestation . 

Annie was disowned by her parents so moved to this hotel where she killed herself. Another tale 
says the ghost is that of a bride who lost her husband in the 1879 Anglo-Zulu War. 

It was a dark and stormy night in Clitheroe, and the Swan and Royal Hotel was abuzz with 
activity. The staff were preparing for the arrival of a wedding party, and the atmosphere was one 
of excitement and anticipation. Little did they know, however, that they were not the only ones 
in the building. 

Annie Druce had been living in the hotel for several months, having been disowned by her 
parents for reasons unknown. She had taken up residence in one of the upstairs rooms, but had 
become increasingly isolated and withdrawn in recent weeks. None of the staff had seen or 
heard from her for some time, and they assumed she had left without saying goodbye. 

As the wedding guests began to arrive, strange things started to happen. Glasses would move of 
their own accord, doors would slam shut inexplicably, and guests reported feeling an icy chill in 
the air. Some even claimed to have seen the ghostly figure of a woman wandering the halls. 

It wasn't until the bride herself went missing that the truth began to emerge. Her fiancé, it 
transpired, had been killed in the Anglo-Zulu War of 1879, leaving her heartbroken and alone. 
She had retreated to the hotel to mourn, but had never left. Instead, her spirit had become 
trapped there, doomed to wander the halls for eternity. 

The staff were horrified by the discovery, but were at a loss as to what to do. They could hardly 
cancel the wedding at this late stage, but they couldn't allow the bride's spirit to continue to 
haunt the building either. In the end, they decided to hold the ceremony as planned, hoping that 
the joy and love in the air would be enough to banish the ghost. 

As the bride walked down the aisle, a strange thing happened. The air grew warmer, and the 
ghostly chill dissipated. The doors stopped slamming, and the glasses ceased to move. And as 
the couple exchanged their vows, the ghostly figure of Annie Druce appeared at the back of the 
room, smiling peacefully as she faded away into the ether. 

From that day on, the Swan and Royal Hotel was a happier, more peaceful place. The staff 
continued to tell the story of Annie Druce, but now it was seen as a tale of redemption rather 
than tragedy. And the bride and groom, unaware of the drama that had played out around them, 
lived happily ever after. 


By Donald Jay. 
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As the centuries passed, the forests of Accrington became a crucial part of the local economy. 
The vast expanses of woodland provided fuel, building materials and grazing for livestock. 
Many local people relied on the forest for their livelihoods, and the area became known for its 
skilled woodworkers and craftsmen. 

But as the Industrial Revolution took hold in the 18th century, the forests of Accrington faced an 
uncertain future. The demand for timber and other resources led to widespread deforestation, 
and many of the ancient woodland areas were lost forever. 

Despite these challenges, the people of Accrington continued to adapt and evolve. New 
industries emerged, including cotton mills and coal mining, and the local economy flourished 
once again. 

By the early 20th century, Accrington had become a bustling town with a thriving 
manufacturing sector. But the forests of Accrington remained an important part of the local 
landscape, and efforts were made to protect and preserve the remaining areas of woodland. 
Today, the forests of Accrington are a cherished part of the local community. The ancient trees 
and wildlife provide a haven for nature lovers, and the history of the area is celebrated through a 
range of events and activities. 

As the town continues to grow and evolve, the forests of Accrington remain a testament to the 
enduring spirit and resilience of the local people. And with ongoing efforts to protect and 
preserve this important natural resource, they will continue to be a vital part of the community 
for generations to come. 


By Donald Jay. 
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Ashlar House stood on Barrowford Road in the small town of Higham, not far from Malkin 
Tower or Mocking Tower, where the infamous Demdike family lived. The Demdikes were 
known to be a rough and wild bunch, but they would often come to Ashlar House, looking for 
food and old clothes to scrounge. 

The people of Higham were wary of the Demdikes and their strange ways. They accused the 
family of practicing witchcraft and blamed them for any misfortunes that befell the town. The 
Demdikes denied these accusations, but the rumors persisted, and they became outcasts in their 
own community. 

As for Ashlar House, it was a grand old building, dating back to 1594. It was a grade II listed 
structure, with a rich history and many tales to tell. The house had seen many owners and many 
different uses over the centuries, but it always remained a symbol of strength and endurance. 
Adjacent to the main house was a small cottage of the same name. The cottage was humble, but 
it had a certain charm to it. It was said that the cottage was once the home of the Demdike 
matriarch, but the family had long since moved on. 

Despite the rumors and superstitions surrounding Ashlar House and the Demdikes, life went on 
in Higham. The town prospered, and the people found ways to survive and thrive. But the stories 
of the Demdikes and their alleged witchcraft continued to haunt the town, and Ashlar House 
remained a symbol of that dark and mysterious past. 


By Donald Jay. 
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Bank House Burnley was a significant historical landmark that was located in the heart of 
Burnley town. The house was constructed in the 15th century and had undergone many changes 
over the years. It was originally a farmhouse owned by Ralph Pearson, but it was later 
purchased by the Halstead family, who became an important family in Burnley. In this study, we 
will delve into the history of Bank House Burnley, exploring its owners, its purpose, and its 
eventual demolition. 

Ownership of Bank House Burnley: 

The original owner of Bank House Burnley was Ralph Pearson, who was a wealthy landowner 
with a considerable amount of farmland. However, when Ralph passed away, his great- 
granddaughter Elizabeth inherited the property. Elizabeth married George Halstead, and her 
right to the estate was challenged by her great-uncle in 1504. Despite the challenge, the court 
ruled in her favour because there was no male heir, and hence the Halstead family became 
associated with Bank House. 

The Halsteads were an important family in Burnley, and they had a significant impact on the 
development of the town. They had the house rebuilt in 1721, and it became a prominent 
landmark in Burnley. However, the family sold the property to the trustees of St. Peter's Church 
in 1732 for use as a parsonage. It is not clear why the Halsteads decided to sell the property, but 
it is speculated that they may have been facing financial difficulties. 

Purpose of Bank House Burnley: 

Bank House Burnley was initially a farmhouse, but it underwent many changes over the years. 
The Halstead family had it rebuilt in 1721, only to sell it to the trustees of St. Peter's Church 11 
years later for use as a parsonage. The house was demolished in 1906. 


By Donald Jay 
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Barcroft Hall stood tall and proud, overlooking the green fields of Burnley. Its stone walls were 
weathered and its windows were foggy, but it still retained an air of grandeur that spoke of its 
past glory. 

The hall had been home to the Barcroft family for centuries, but now it was deserted and silent. 
The only sounds that could be heard were the rustling of leaves and the distant cry of a bird. 
Legend had it that the hall was cursed, and that no Barcroft would ever set foot in it again. The 
story went that William Barcroft had been betrayed by his younger brother, Thomas, who had 
imprisoned him in the cellar of the hall and claimed the estate for himself. Before he was 
dragged back to his cell, William had cursed Thomas and the Barcroft line, swearing that they 
would all die out and that the hall would never again be owned by a Barcroft. 

The curse had come true. The Barcroft line had died out, and the hall had fallen into disrepair. It 
had been used as a farmhouse for a time, and there were stories of a helpful boggart that had 
once lived there. But even the boggart had left, driven away by the foolish actions of the 
farmer's son. 

Now the hall was a shadow of its former self. Its once-beautiful gardens were overgrown with 
weeds, and its walls were cracked and crumbling. But despite its decay, the hall still held a 
fascination for the people of Burnley. They whispered of the curse and the boggart, and 
wondered what other secrets the old hall held. 

One day, a group of explorers decided to brave the halls of Barcroft. They climbed through the 
broken windows and picked their way through the debris that littered the floors. They found old 
furniture, abandoned toys, and even a few pieces of silverware that had been left behind. 

As they explored the dark corners of the hall, they heard strange noises and whispers. They felt 
cold drafts and saw ghostly apparitions. Some of the explorers were scared, and they wanted to 
leave, but others were determined to press on. 

Finally, they reached the cellar where William Barcroft had been imprisoned so many years ago. 
The door was locked, but they managed to break it open. Inside, they found an old chest, 
covered in cobwebs and dust. They opened it and found a letter, written by William himself. It 
was a plea for forgiveness, and a warning of the curse that he had laid upon his family. 

The explorers left the hall, feeling a sense of unease. They knew that they had disturbed 
something ancient and powerful, and they wondered what the consequences of their actions 
would be. But they also felt a sense of awe and wonder, for they had been witnesses to 
something that few others had ever seen. 

Barcroft Hall still stands today, a silent reminder of a family's downfall and a curse that still 
echoes through the ages. But it is also a testament to the power of legends and the enduring 
fascination that they hold for us all. 


By Donald Jay 
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Barnoldswick Yarn Fairies. 

Once upon a time in the quaint little town of Barnoldswick, there were a group of mysterious 
creatures known as the Barnoldswick Yarn Fairies. No one knew where they came from or how 
they got there, but they were always there, weaving their magic and creating beautiful works of 
art with their yarn. 

The people of Barnoldswick had long heard of these yarn fairies but had never actually seen 
them. They would often find small gifts of yarn left outside their doors, and on occasion, a 
beautiful blanket or scarf would appear seemingly out of nowhere. But still, no one knew who 
these fairies were or where they came from. 

One day, a young girl named Emily decided to follow a trail of yarn that she found outside her 
door. She followed it through the town and into a nearby forest until she finally came upon a 
clearing. There, she saw the Barnoldswick Yarn Fairies for the first time. 

The fairies were small, no taller than a foot, with delicate wings and shimmering clothes made 
entirely of yarn. They were busy at work, weaving and knitting, creating the most beautiful 
blankets, scarves, and sweaters that Emily had ever seen. 

Emily watched in amazement, hidden behind a tree, as the fairies worked. She saw that they 
worked tirelessly, all day and all night, to create these works of art. Emily couldn't help but feel 
a deep sense of gratitude and respect for these magical creatures. 

As she was about to leave, one of the fairies noticed her and flew over to her. The fairy 
introduced herself as Lola and thanked Emily for not disturbing their work. Emily couldn't 
believe that she was talking to a real-life fairy! 

Lola explained that they were the Barnoldswick Yarn Fairies, and their mission was to bring 
warmth and beauty to the world through their knitting and weaving. Emily was amazed and 
asked if she could help them in any way. 

Lola smiled and said that there was always work to be done. And so, Emily began to help the 
Barnoldswick Yarn Fairies with their work, bringing warmth and beauty to the world, one stitch 
at a time. 

From that day on, Emily became a part of the Barnoldswick Yarn Fairies, and together, they 
continued to create beautiful works of art, spreading warmth and love throughout the town and 
beyond. And so, the legend of the Barnoldswick Yarn Fairies lived on, as they continued to 
bring magic and wonder to all who knew of them. 

By Donald Jay 
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In the hills above Burnley town, Where ancient battles once went down, The River Brun flowed 
red with blood, As warriors fought and fell in mud. 

The Great Battle, a tale oft told, Of men who fought with hearts so bold, Their swords clashed 
loud, their armor shone, As they fought for glory, land and home. 

Some say the battle's site was found, In Hurstwood and Worsthorne's moorland ground, Where 
the River Brun begins to flow, On the brown banks of this land they know. 

On Knaves Hill, a mound does stand, Where warriors sleep in foreign land, Beneath Walton 
Spire, a marker stone, A mystery lies, still unknown. 

In Saxon times, Shelfield Hill, Was where the brave did fight until, Their lives were lost in 
battle fierce, Their legacy, a tale to pierce. 

Local folklore, myths and tales, Of farmers ploughing ancient mails, Of weaponry found in 
fields of old, Stories and legends, truth untold. 

And yet, the spirit of those who fell, Lingers on, in this land so well, Their bravery and sacrifice, 
An echo of a time so nice. 

So let us remember, those who fought, And with their lives, this land did wrought, For they are 
the ones, who shaped our fate, In this place we call Burnley, our home and state. 


By Donald Jay 
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Bee Hole Boggart 


Location: Burnley - Area around Burnley Football Club 

Battle of Brunanburgh. 

Pre 1843, exact date not known. 

Years before the area was developed, the entity patrolled the area looking for people - it once 
kidnapped and murdered an old woman, leaving her skin to be discovered on a rose bush. 
Beneath the earth, a boggart lies in wait, Its anger and malice will never abate. Around Burnley's 
field, it takes its toll, For the bee hole boggart seeks to control. 

Its twisted form, a sight to fear, A fairy not of joy, but of tears. The old woman, it did take away, 
Leaving her skin, on a rose bush to display. 

No mercy shown, no kindness found, Only darkness and terror abound. Beware, all who dare to 
pass, For the bee hole boggart's wrath is vast. 

Its grip on this land will not relent, Its power and fury forever present. But though its rage may 
never cease, Perhaps one day, the area may find peace. 


By Donald Jay 
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Blacko Tower stands tall and proud, A circular stone tower, rugged and loud, Overlooking 
Ribblesdale with a stunning view, Built by Jonathan Stansfield, a grocer who knew. 

Spring Field Mill once stood in this land, Built for cotton weaving with a beam engine grand, 
Later, a horizontal engine was installed, Reaching its fullest extent, a mill not at all bald. 

But now, the building is no more, A small housing estate occupying the floor, The mill closed in 
the 1970s, it's true, But the memories remain for me and you. 

Blacko, a village with a story to tell, Of a Bronze Age axe, and a tower that fell, Just short of its 
creator's grand design, But a sight to behold, oh so fine. 

Winner of Lancashire's Best Kept Village, In 2002 and 2007, it was a privilege, Champion 
village in 2011, 13, 15 and 16, Blacko, a gem that will forever gleam. 


By Donald Jay 
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Blood Stains Clitheroe - Bridge Haunting Manifestation 

The ghostly blood from a man murdered on the bridge is said to periodically pool here. 

There was a small town named Clitheroe, nestled in the heart of the Lancashire countryside. It 
was a quaint and peaceful place, but there was one spot in particular that held a dark secret. The 
bridge that spanned the River Ribble was said to be haunted by the ghost of a man who had been 
brutally murdered there many years ago. 

No one knew exactly who the man was or why he had been killed, but the locals all knew the 
story of the blood stains that periodically appeared on the bridge. Some claimed that they had 
seen the blood pooling on the stones, while others had heard strange moans and whispers 
coming from the dark corners of the bridge. 

Despite the rumors and superstitions, the people of Clitheroe continued to use the bridge for 
their daily comings and goings. They would cross it in the morning on their way to work, and 
again in the evening as they returned home. But there was always a sense of unease whenever 
they passed over the spot where the murder had taken place. 

One night, a young couple was walking home from a party on the other side of the river. They 
were chatting and laughing, enjoying each other's company, when they suddenly heard a low 
moan coming from the direction of the bridge. They stopped in their tracks, peering into the 
darkness. 

At first, they couldn't see anything unusual. But as they drew closer to the bridge, they saw a 
faint red glow emanating from the stones. The closer they got, the more it became clear that the 
glow was coming from a pool of blood. 

The couple was frozen in terror, unable to move as they watched the blood slowly spread across 
the bridge. And then they saw him - the ghostly figure of a man, his clothes tattered and torn, his 
face twisted in pain and rage. 

He didn't speak, but the couple knew that he was the victim of the murder that had taken place 
on the bridge so many years ago. They watched in horror as he faded away into the darkness, 
leaving behind only the ghostly blood stains. 

From that night on, the people of Clitheroe avoided the bridge whenever possible. They would 
take long detours to avoid crossing it, and they whispered amongst themselves about the ghostly 
manifestation that haunted the spot. But despite their fears, the blood stains continued to appear 
periodically, a reminder of the tragedy that had taken place there so many years ago. 


By Donald Jay. 
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Bridge End House Burnley Lancashire Haunting Manifestation, 

In Burnley town, there stands a house Where phantoms roam and spirits rouse Bridge End 
House, a place of fear With haunted tales that draw us near 

Ghosts and ghouls, they linger still Their presence felt, a haunting chill Evil in the dark they 
hide Whispers heard, from the other side 

The creak of floorboards in the night Orbs of light, a ghostly sight A woman's cry, a child's 
laugh A spectral presence on the path 

The walls hold secrets, stories old Of tragic ends and souls untold The house stands firm, a 
testament To those who've passed, but not relent 

Bridge End House, a place of dread With spirits that won't rest their head Their haunting 
manifestation clear In Burnley town, for all to fear. 


By Donald Jay 
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The United Kingdom is a country steeped in history and tradition. From the ancient ruins of 
Stonehenge to the stunning architecture of Westminster Abbey, the UK is a land of rich cultural 
heritage. But in recent years, there has been concern about the preservation of this heritage, and 
whether it is being eroded by the changing social and political landscape of modern Britain. 
The story of British heritage is a long and fascinating one. It is a story that begins with the 
ancient Celts, who lived in Britain thousands of years ago. They left behind mysterious standing 
stones and burial mounds, which can still be seen today. The Romans then came to Britain and 
built magnificent structures such as Hadrian's Wall and the Baths in Bath, which are still major 
tourist attractions. 

The Middle Ages saw the rise of Christianity in Britain, and the building of magnificent 
cathedrals such as Canterbury and York. The Tudor period saw the construction of grand 
palaces such as Hampton Court and the establishment of the Church of England. The Industrial 
Revolution brought about a new era of prosperity and saw the construction of great engineering 
feats such as the railways and canals. 

But in the 20th century, Britain began to change. Immigration from the Commonwealth 
countries brought new cultures and traditions to the UK, which in turn led to tensions and 
challenges to the established order. The rise of political correctness and multiculturalism 
threatened to erode the very foundations of British heritage. 

Many Britons felt that their voice was being silenced, and that they were no longer able to 
celebrate their own heritage and traditions. Christmas became a "winter festival", Easter was 
renamed the "spring holiday", and traditional British dishes such as fish and chips were replaced 
by foreign cuisine. 

Despite these challenges, British heritage has not been lost. The UK is still home to magnificent 
buildings, ancient ruins, and museums that showcase the country's rich history. The Tower of 
London, Westminster Abbey, and Stonehenge are just a few examples of the many landmarks 
that continue to attract visitors from all over the world. 

The British people have also held onto their traditions and folklore. Morris dancing, cheese 
rolling, and the Highland Games are just a few examples of the many customs that have been 
passed down through the generations. These traditions are a reminder of the strong cultural 
identity that has been at the heart of Britain for centuries. 

In recent years, there has been a renewed interest in British heritage. The National Trust, 
English Heritage, and other organizations have been working hard to preserve and promote the 
country's historic buildings and landmarks. The UK government has also introduced measures to 
protect the country's heritage, including listing buildings of historical and architectural 
importance and introducing legislation to protect historic monuments and landscapes. 

The future of British heritage is far from certain. But with continued efforts to preserve and 
promote it, there is hope that the UK's rich cultural identity will continue to be celebrated and 
cherished for generations to come. As the old saying goes, "If you want to understand the 
present, look to the past." In preserving our heritage, we ensure that our history remains alive 
and relevant, and that our identity as a nation remains strong. 

Poem. 


Once Britain was of pride and glory, 


Her heritage was strong and story 


But in the '45s, a new change came 

The influx of others, it did proclaim 

Political correctness took away our voice 

Our right to celebrate and make our own choice 
Our Christian culture was forgotten and denied 
Yet despite this, our folklore still survived 
Though not all British are of Christian faith 
Our culture is something that we must embrace 
We must honour and protect this heritage of ours 
As it's been with us through time's course 
Britain's heritage is something to cherish 

It's something that we won't ever perish 

For our culture and history is so grand and deep 
Our heritage will never truly be asleep. 


By Donald Jay 
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Browsholme Hall, located in the picturesque borough of Ribble Valley in Lancashire, England, 
is a Tudor house that has been standing for centuries. The hall is known for its fascinating 
history, which includes legends of supernatural occurrences and haunting sightings. 

According to local legend, Browsholme Hall is home to the infamous "screaming skull." The 
story goes that the skull belonged to a servant who was murdered in the hall, and his remains 
were buried in the local churchyard. However, the skull was later exhumed and brought back to 
the hall by the Parker family, who owned the estate at the time. The legend claims that if the 
skull is ever removed from the hall, supernatural consequences will ensue. 

Another eerie tale associated with Browsholme Hall is the sighting of a ghost horse that is said 
to still haunt the estate to this day. The story goes that the horse belonged to a former owner of 
the hall who, as part of a dare, tried to ride the animal up the stairs of the house. The horse 
reportedly fell and died, and its ghost is still seen charging up the staircase. 

The history of Browsholme Hall dates back to the 14th century when Edmund Parker was the 
park-keeper of Radholme Laund, one of the two great deer parks in the Forest of Bowland. In 
1393, his sons Richard and John became deputy parkers of Radholme, but by 1380, they had 
already secured a lease of the vaccary of Browsholme. Richard likely built the original house on 
the site around that time. 

In 1507, when King Henry VII disafforested Bowland, Edmund Parker obtained a copyhold of 
Nether Browsholme and began construction of the present house. The Parker family continued 
to improve and enlarge the house over the centuries. In the 1600s, Thomas Parker purchased the 
freehold of Browsholme from the Crown and further improved the property. His grandson, 
Thomas, is believed to have added a formal garden in 1674. 

In 1728, John Parker inherited the hall and its estates from his father, a linen draper from 
London. John, his wife Elizabeth, and his daughter Elizabeth moved to live there, and Elizabeth 
managed the house from the 1740s after her mother died young. When John died in 1797, 
Thomas Lister Parker took over the Browsholme estate and made extensive alterations to the 
hall, including rebuilding the west wing and adding to the grounds. 

Over the years, the Parker family displayed their impressive collection of antiquities, pictures, 
and works of art in the hall. However, Thomas Lister Parker ultimately bankrupted himself and 
was forced to pass the estate to a cousin. In the 1900s, Robert Goulbourne Parker repaired the 
hall and opened it to the public for guided tours. 

Today, Browsholme Hall is still privately owned, and in 2010, the present owners, Robert 
Redmayne Parker and Amanda Parker, restored the 17th-century tithe barn for use as an event 
space. In 2015, Amanda Parker became the High Sheriff of Lancashire, continuing the long- 
standing tradition of the Parker family's involvement in the local community. 

Browsholme Hall remains a cherished landmark in Lancashire, attracting visitors from all over 
the world to learn about its fascinating history and the legends that surround it. 
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The history of Browsholme Hall dates back to the 14th century when Edmund Parker was the 
park-keeper of Radholme Laund, one of the two great deer parks in the Forest of Bowland. In 
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Thomas Lister Parker took over the Browsholme estate and made extensive alterations to the 
hall, including rebuilding the west wing and adding to the grounds. 

Over the years, the Parker family displayed their impressive collection of antiquities, pictures, 
and works of art in the hall. However, Thomas Lister Parker ultimately bankrupted himself and 
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hall and opened it to the public for guided tours. 
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the world to learn about its fascinating history and the legends that surround it. 


By Donald Jay 


Poem. 
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In Bull Street, Burnley, Stands a newspaper premise, A place with a tale eerie, Of a spirit's 
haunting presence. 

Edward Fishpool was his name, A printer who toiled day and night, His work was his only aim, 
To finish, he worked with all his might. 

But fate had other plans, And Edward left this world incomplete, Now his ghost roams the lands, 
In regret, he can't be beat. 

The twentieth century is his home, Yet his spirit lingers on, His work unfinished, he roams, In 
search of a way to move on. 

Bull Street may seem ordinary, But Mr. Fishpool's haunting manifestation, Makes it eerie and 
scary, A ghostly reminder of life's limitation. 

So if you're ever in Burnley, And happen to stroll by that place, Beware of Edward's ghostly 
decree, And give him a moment's grace. 


By Donald Jay 
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Gas Lamp 
Location: Burnley — Claughton Street 


Circa August 1906 

Comments: Over the course of a week, 400 people were said to have visited the street in the 
hope of spotting a ghost which had taken to occasionally appearing. A local police officer 
demonstrated that the ghost was the reflection of two gas lamps. 


Poem. 
In Claughton Street, a gas lamp stood Its light flickering, like firewood A spectral figure, some 


did see And soon the rumours spread, like a disease 

A ghost, they said, haunts this place A spirit trapped in time and space Some saw it walking, 
others heard it cry 400 people came, just to try 

To catch a glimpse of this eerie sight To see the ghost, in the pale moonlight But then a police 
officer stepped in And showed the truth, with a simple grin 

The ghost was nothing but a reflection Of two gas lamps, a simple connection And so the 
crowds dispersed, with a sigh No ghost, just a trick of the eye 

But still, that gas lamp stands today A reminder of a time, so far away When ghostly tales were 
all the rage And simple things, could spark such a craze. 


By Donald Jay 
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Location: Burnley - Private residence along Mitella Street 
Haunting Manifestation 


A worker at this building reported light switches would turn continually flick themselves off as 
she left a room, though there was no reason why they should. An electrical diagnostic 
throughout the property discovered nothing unusual. 

The old house on Mitella Street had always given people an eerie feeling. It had been abandoned 
for years and its creaky, dilapidated state only added to its haunted reputation. But when the new 
owners moved in, they thought it was just a rumor, a superstition of the locals. 

It was in the late 1990s, when the strange occurrences started. The lights would flicker and turn 
off as soon as someone left the room. At first, the owners thought it was just a problem with the 
wiring. They called in electricians, but no one could find anything wrong. 

The flickering became more frequent, and it wasn't long before they started hearing strange 
noises. Footsteps could be heard in the hallway, and doors would slam shut on their own. One 
night, the owners even reported seeing a shadowy figure standing at the end of the hallway. 

The owners tried to ignore it, but they couldn't shake the feeling that they were being watched. 
They installed security cameras, but the footage showed nothing out of the ordinary. They even 
brought in a paranormal investigator, but he couldn't find any evidence of a haunting. 

Despite all this, the flickering lights persisted. The owners tried different light bulbs and even 
replaced the light fixtures, but nothing seemed to work. They eventually gave up and learned to 
live with it, though it always made them uneasy. 

It wasn't until the owners moved out that the strange occurrences stopped. The new owners 
never experienced anything out of the ordinary. It was as if the house was only haunted by those 
who didn't belong there. 

To this day, the house on Mitella Street remains unoccupied. People still talk about the strange 
occurrences that took place there in the late 1990s. Some say that the ghost of a former resident 
still lingers, while others believe it's just an old house with faulty wiring. But the owners who 
experienced it firsthand know the truth - there's something more to that house than meets the eye. 


By Donald Jay. 
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Thrown Objects. 

Location: Burnley - Private residence, Colburn Street. 

Poltergeist 

2008. 

Further Comments: The occupant of this property reported that objects would be thrown around 
in the kitchen, while doors would open by themselves and tapping could be heard around the site. 


It was a dark and stormy night when Sarah moved into her new home on Colburn Street in 
Burnley. The old Victorian house was a bit rundown, but Sarah saw its potential and was excited 
to make it her own. 

As she began to unpack her boxes in the kitchen, she noticed a strange sensation, as if someone 
was watching her. She shrugged it off, thinking it was just her imagination, but then she heard a 
loud crashing sound. She turned around to see that a plate had been thrown off the counter and 
shattered on the floor. 

At first, Sarah thought it was just an accident, but then it happened again. This time, a glass was 
thrown off the counter and shattered on the floor. Sarah was terrified, but she tried to remain 
calm and rational. She checked all the windows and doors to make sure they were locked, but 
everything seemed secure. 

The next few weeks were filled with strange occurrences. Doors would open and close by 
themselves, and tapping sounds could be heard throughout the house. Sarah tried to ignore it, 
but she couldn't shake the feeling that something was wrong. 

One night, Sarah woke up to a loud crashing sound. She ran to the kitchen and saw that all the 
pots and pans had been thrown off the shelves and were scattered all over the floor. She knew 
then that she had to do something about the poltergeist in her home. 

Sarah consulted with a paranormal investigator who confirmed her suspicions that the house was 
indeed haunted. Together, they performed a cleansing ritual to rid the house of the negative 
energy. It was a long and difficult process, but eventually, the poltergeist was banished. 

Sarah was relieved and grateful that the poltergeist was gone, but she could never forget the 
terrifying experiences she had in her home. She learned that sometimes, things are not always 
what they seem, and that the supernatural can be just as real as the physical world. 


By Donald Jay 
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Burnley - Rosehill House Hotel, Rosehill Avenue 
Haunting Manifestation 


Though most of the hotel dates back many years, this figure was seen sitting on the end of a bed 
in a new extension to the roof - the occupant insisted on changing his room. The entity was also 
seen on the staircase. 

Rosehill House Hotel was an impressive and grand building, with its grandeur evident in every 
detail. It was a popular destination for tourists who wanted to experience the charm of Burnley 
in style. The hotel's history was a rich one, with a significant portion of it dating back to the 19th 
century. The hotel's latest addition, a new extension to the roof, was a sign of the hotel's 
continued growth and development. 

One chilly winter evening in the early 2000s, a young couple checked into one of the newly 
renovated rooms in the roof extension. As they settled into their cozy room, they couldn't help 
but notice the feeling of being watched. The young couple shrugged it off as just their 
imagination running wild and went about their night. 

However, as the night progressed, the feeling of being watched intensified, and the couple 
started to feel increasingly uneasy. It wasn't long before they caught a glimpse of a shadowy 
figure sitting on the edge of the bed. They were terrified, and without hesitation, they left the 
room and demanded to change their accommodation. 

The couple wasn't the only one to have experienced the shadowy figure. Other guests had also 
reported seeing the same entity on the staircase, which sent shivers down their spine. The hotel 
staff were aware of the strange occurrence and tried to reassure the guests that the hotel was safe 
and comfortable. 

Despite their efforts, the shadowy figure continued to be a common sighting in the hotel. The 
hotel management hired paranormal investigators to look into the phenomenon. They spent 
several nights conducting their investigation and even managed to capture some unexplained 
paranormal activity. 

The investigators concluded that the shadowy figure was a manifestation of a former guest or 
resident of the hotel. It was unclear why the entity had returned or why it chose to manifest in 
this way. However, they assured the hotel management that the figure was not harmful, and the 
hotel was safe to stay in. 

Despite the reassurances, the shadowy figure remained a popular topic of conversation among 
the hotel guests. Some people would try to catch a glimpse of the entity while others would 
avoid the roof extension altogether. Eventually, the sightings started to decrease, and the 
shadowy figure slowly faded from memory. 

Today, Rosehill House Hotel remains a popular tourist destination, and while the hotel has 
undergone several renovations and updates, the shadowy figure remains a mystery, forever 
imprinted on the hotel's history. 


By Donald Jay, 
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Footfalls 

Burnley - Smackwater Jack's 

Haunting Manifestation Twentieth century 

The disembodied footsteps reported in this bar have been blamed on a former ironworker who 
once worked on the site, before it became a pub. 

It was a cold, dark night in Burnley when Sarah decided to meet her friends at Smackwater 
Jack's. She had heard about the place before - it was known for its lively atmosphere and strong 
drinks. Sarah had never been much of a drinker, but she figured a night out with her friends 
wouldn't hurt. 

As she stepped inside the bar, Sarah was hit with a wave of noise and laughter. The place was 
packed, with people of all ages chatting and drinking. She spotted her friends at a table in the 
commer and made her way over to them. 

They chatted and drank for hours, catching up on each other's lives and having a good time. But 
as the night wore on, Sarah started to feel uneasy. There was something off about the 
atmosphere in the bar. It was as if there was a weight hanging over them, a sense of foreboding 
that she couldn't shake. 

Then she heard it - a faint sound of footsteps coming from the empty space behind the bar. At 
first, she dismissed it as her imagination, but the sound persisted. It was as if someone was 
walking back and forth, pacing behind the bar. 

Sarah's friends didn't seem to notice, but she couldn't shake the feeling that something was 
wrong. She excused herself to go to the bathroom, hoping to clear her head. 

As she walked down the dark hallway, she heard the footsteps again. This time, they were 
louder, more distinct. Sarah hesitated, wondering if she should turn back. But curiosity got the 
better of her, and she continued down the hallway. 

At the end of the hall was a door, slightly ajar. The sound of the footsteps was coming from 
inside. Sarah pushed the door open slowly, peering inside. 

The room was dark and musty, with old beer kegs stacked in the corner. And there, in the 
middle of the room, was a figure. It was the ghostly apparition of an old ironworker, dressed in a 
dirty jumpsuit and heavy boots. He was pacing back and forth, his footfalls echoing through the 
empty room. 

Sarah felt a chill run down her spine. She had never believed in ghosts before, but here was one 
right in front of her. She tried to back away, but the ironworker turned his head and looked right 
at her. 

For a moment, Sarah was frozen in fear. But then she heard her friends calling for her from the 
bar. She turned and ran, not looking back until she was safely outside. 

As she caught her breath, Sarah realized that she had just experienced something incredible - a 
real-life ghost sighting. She knew that she would never forget the sound of those footsteps, or 
the image of the old ironworker pacing in that dark, musty room. 

From that night on, Sarah was a believer in the paranormal. She would return to Smackwater 
Jack's many times in the years to come, hoping to catch another glimpse of the ghostly figure 
who haunted the bar. And though she never did see him again, she would always remember the 
footfalls that had led her to that unforgettable encounter. 


By Donald Jay 
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Burnley - Swan Inn Type: Haunting Manifestation 

Strange sounds have been heard around this inn, and cleaning staff have seen a figure walk into 
the men's toilet, yet never coming out 

The Swan Inn was known to be a cozy and comfortable place for travelers to rest their weary 
bones. Located in the heart of Burnley, it had been in operation for over a hundred years, 
providing a warm welcome and a hearty meal to anyone who walked through its doors. But as 
the years went by, stories began to circulate about strange happenings within its walls. 

One evening, a group of friends gathered in the pub's main bar to share stories and a pint. As the 
night wore on, the conversation turned to the rumors of the Swan Inn's haunting. Some scoffed 
at the idea, while others claimed to have heard strange sounds coming from the walls. 
Suddenly, a loud noise echoed through the pub. The patrons fell silent, staring at the ceiling and 
walls, trying to identify the source of the disturbance. But there was nothing to be seen, and the 
noise faded away as quickly as it had come. 

As the group was about to dismiss the incident as a coincidence, the cleaning staff burst into the 
room, looking pale and shaken. They claimed to have seen a figure walking into the men's 
restroom, but when they went to investigate, there was no one there. 

The patrons of the Swan Inn were now convinced that the rumors of the haunting were true. 
Some even dared to speculate that the figure they had seen was the ghost of a former patron who 
had met an untimely end within the pub's walls. 

Despite the eerie atmosphere, the group decided to stay and finish their drinks. But as the night 
wore on, the strange sounds continued to haunt them, and the figure in the men's restroom was 
never seen again. The Swan Inn remained a popular spot for travelers, but its ghostly reputation 
continued to grow, adding to the legend of Burnley's haunted places. 


By Donald Jay 
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Skipping Child 
Location: Burnley - Burnley Wood Primary School 


Poem 

In Burnley Wood Primary School, A skipping child would sometimes rule, Down the corridors, 
she'd skip and sing, A haunting manifestation, an eerie thing. 

The caretaker and cleaning staff, All heard her skipping with a laugh, But also, they heard a 
baby moaning, A sound so unsettling, it left them groaning. 

Was it the spirit of a child long gone, Whose presence in the school still shone, Or was it just a 
trick of the mind, A figment of imagination, left behind? 

Whatever the case, the skipping child remained, A ghostly presence, that often pained, Those 
who heard her moans and skips, A chilling reminder of the past's grips. 

So if you find yourself in Burnley Wood, Don't be surprised if you hear something good, A 
skipping child, with a haunting melody, A reminder of a time long gone, and a mystery. 


By Donald Jay 
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Once upon a time, in the early-19th century, there was a wealthy businessman named Thomas 
Edward Clayton. He had built a magnificent estate called Carr Hall, located in the quiet village 
of Barrowford. The estate was surrounded by a small parkland with fishponds and a boathouse, 
which added to its charm and elegance. 

Thomas Edward Clayton had spared no expense in the construction of the manor house, which 
was the principal building of Carr Hall. The house was built with fine materials and exquisite 
detail, making it the envy of the entire village. The estate had become a symbol of Clayton's 
success and prosperity, and he took great pride in it. 

The fishponds in the parkland were Clayton's favorite feature of the estate. He loved to spend 
his afternoons fishing and watching the fish swim around in the crystal-clear water. The 
boathouse was also a source of enjoyment for Clayton, who would often take his rowboat out for 
a leisurely row around the ponds. 

Despite the opulence of the estate, Clayton was not a man who was content to rest on his laurels. 
He was always looking for new business opportunities and ways to increase his wealth. He spent 
long hours at his office, managing his various business ventures and making important deals. 

As the years went by, Clayton's health began to decline, and he was forced to spend more and 
more time at Carr Hall. He would sit on the porch of the manor house, looking out at the 
fishponds and reflecting on his life. He had achieved great success, but he wondered if it had all 
been worth it. 

One day, Clayton passed away, leaving behind his beloved estate and all of his wealth. Carr Hall 
remained a symbol of his success and prosperity, but it also became a reminder of the fleeting 
nature of life. The estate was passed down through generations of Claytons, each one adding 
their own touch of elegance and refinement to the property. 

Today, Carr Hall still stands, a testament to the vision and ambition of Thomas Edward Clayton. 
The parkland, fishponds, and boathouse continue to be enjoyed by visitors and residents alike, 
who come to appreciate the beauty and history of this magnificent estate. 

2023 Carr Hall as now been pulled down and gone into history and folklaw. 


By Donald Jay 
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Catlow ancient history, with tales of ghosts 

In the small village of Catlow, nestled in the Pennine hills, there was a sense of unease that 
permeated the air. The villagers had always known that the land they lived on was steeped in 
ancient history, with tales of ghosts and spirits from the Bronze Age that still roamed the area 
where their bodies had been laid to rest. 

But it wasn't until the discovery of the burial site by Captain Sagar's workmen that the villagers 
truly understood the weight of their history. The urns, though damaged, still held the remains of 
those who had been buried there centuries ago. The bones, mixed with those of animals, spoke 
of a time when the line between human and beast was blurred. 

As the news of the discovery spread, the villagers grew increasingly nervous. Some claimed to 
have seen apparitions in the night, whispers and murmurs on the wind that seemed to come from 
the very ground beneath their feet. Others reported strange dreams of long-dead ancestors, 
warning them of dangers they could not see. 

The village elders knew that they could not ignore the spirits of the past. They called upon a 
local wise woman, who had been trained in the ways of ancient magic. She came to the village, 
and for three nights she performed a ritual that was meant to soothe the restless spirits. 

The villagers gathered around her, watching as she lit a fire and chanted ancient words that had 
been passed down for generations. The flames leapt high, casting flickering shadows on the 
faces of the onlookers. 

Suddenly, a wind rose up, tearing through the village and extinguishing the fire. The villagers 
gasped in fear, but the wise woman stood her ground. She raised her voice, shouting above the 
wind, and the spirits seemed to hear her. 

As quickly as it had started, the wind died down. The air grew still, and the villagers realized 
that the spirits had been appeased. From that day on, the villagers lived in peace, knowing that 
their ancestors were watching over them, protecting them from the dangers of the past. 
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Catlow Quarry Nelson and the mythical Gnome like Creatures. 

Once upon a time in a small town in Lancashire, England, there was a quarry called Catlow 
Quarry. The quarry was owned by Benjamin Chaffer and had a long history of mineral 
extraction, with small quarries and clear shallow coal mines surrounding it. The Shooters Inn, 
which dated back to 1660, was a popular watering hole for the miners and quarrymen in the area. 
Several cottages in Mount Pleasant, Lower Row, and Catlow Row were possibly built to house 
workers in local quarries, although their upper floors were used as loomshops where the 
occupants wove wool. 

Catlow Quarry was known for its high-quality sandstone, which was used for building and 
paving. Chaffer claimed that his stone had built "half of Liverpool" and was even in demand 
overseas, with large quantities sent to South Africa. Despite the high demand for the stone, it 
was always conveyed from the quarries by road, rather than by rail. 

The quarry was also home to mythical gnome-like creatures that were said to haunt the quarry. 
The creatures, which were similar to the Knockers of Cornish folklore, were said to help 
quarrymen find the richest veins of ore or other treasures by their peculiar knocking sound. They 
appeared dressed in miniature mining outfits and worked constantly but never finished their task. 
The creatures were said to be half a yard tall, very ugly, but often friendly and helpful. 

Despite the presence of these creatures, the quarry remained a bustling place, with carts taking 
the stone downhill to Brunswick Street in Nelson, where it was conveyed by horse and cart to 
the numerous building sites in the town and to the canal. The quarry continued to expand, and 
by the early 1900s, a new track had been diverted through Todd Field to leave Southfield Lane 
at the quarry office north of Mount Pleasant. 

As the years went on, the quarry's importance began to decline, and by the mid-20th century, it 
was no longer operational. However, the quarry's legacy lived on, as its stone had been used to 
build many of the town's buildings and structures, including the dam of Walverden Reservoir. 
Today, the quarry is a popular spot for hikers and tourists, who come to see the beautiful 
sandstone cliffs and learn about the quarry's history. Some even claim to hear the faint knocking 
sound of the mythical Gnome like Creatures. 


By Donald Jay 
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Clitheroe Castle, Ghost’s 


Deep in the heart of Lancashire lies Clitheroe Castle, a magnificent structure with a rich history 
spanning over 800 years. From its days as a Norman keep to its time as a royalist stronghold 
during the English Civil War, Clitheroe Castle has seen its fair share of action. But it's not just 
the castle's historical significance that draws people to its doors - it's also rumored to be one of 
the most haunted places in England. 

As visitors explore the castle's corridors and grounds, they may feel an eerie presence watching 
them. Many claim to have seen one of the castle's most famous ghosts, the "White Lady." 
Described as a spectral figure in flowing white garments, she's been spotted wandering around 
the castle's various rooms and passageways. Although her true identity remains a mystery, many 
speculate that she may have been a former resident or prisoner of the castle. 

But the White Lady isn't the only ghost that's said to haunt Clitheroe Castle. Visitors have also 
reported seeing a family of spirits - a man, woman, and child - who appear to be walking 
together. Some have speculated that they may have been a family that lived in the castle at some 
point. Others have reported sightings of a sad maid, perhaps a former servant of the castle who 
never found peace in the afterlife. 

Of course, not everyone believes in ghosts. But for those who do, there's plenty of evidence to 
suggest that Clitheroe Castle is indeed a hotbed of paranormal activity. In recent years, a group 
of paranormal investigators claimed to have captured ghostly images on camera while exploring 
the castle. In one photo, a figure that appeared to be a man can be seen walking away from the 
camera. In another, two "black figures" are visible - one to the left of the stairs, and another on 
the opposite side. 

Whether you're a believer or a skeptic, there's no denying that Clitheroe Castle has a unique 
atmosphere that's difficult to ignore. With its ancient stone walls, creaky floorboards, and 
centuries of history, it's no wonder that so many people have reported strange experiences 
within its walls. So the next time you visit Clitheroe Castle, keep your eyes peeled - you never 
know what ghostly apparitions you might encounter. 
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Once upon a time, in a small town in Lancashire, England, stood the magnificent Clitheroe 
Castle. Originally built as a fortress, it was later transformed into a comfortable residence for 
Henry de Lacy in the 13th century. Over time, the castle had also been used as a gaol and a court. 


The castle was situated in a strategic location, surrounded by a moat, and had a chapel dedicated 
to St. Michael. The ancient documents mentioned an orchard below the castle, which added to 
its charm. 

However, as the castle aged, it became the subject of many eerie tales. It was said that several 
ghosts roamed the castle, including a White Lady, an entire family, a maid, and a First World 
War soldier. No one knew who these ghosts were when they lived, but their presence was felt by 
visitors and locals alike. 

Strange smells, unexplained noises, and areas of extreme coldness were also reported by many 
people who visited the castle. The stories of ghosts and other supernatural phenomena added to 
the castle's intrigue and made it a popular destination for those who loved to explore the 
paranormal. 

One of the most popular legends associated with Clitheroe Castle was about the Devil himself. It 
was said that during the 17th century, the Devil visited the castle and demanded that a window 
be made for him in the Norman keep. 

However, the Devil was not willing to wait for the window to be built conventionally. Instead, 
he threw rocks from nearby Pendle Hill until the hole in the wall was big enough to satisfy him. 
It was said that the window was so perfectly crafted that it could only have been made by the 
Devil himself. 

The Devil was known to have walked the streets of Clitheroe, trying to persuade people to sell 
him their souls for three wishes. However, the people of the town were clever, and they 
outsmarted the Devil with their wit and trickery. 

Defeated, the Devil flew to a bridge, a mile to the south of the town, where he disappeared into 
the abyss. Since then, the bridge has been known as Hell Hole Bridge. There is a similar tale 
told about the Devil in Cockerham, where he was also outwitted by the locals. 

Despite the supernatural tales surrounding Clitheroe Castle, it remained a popular attraction for 
tourists and history enthusiasts alike. The castle's rich history, stunning architecture, and the 
legend of the Devil's window made it a place of intrigue and wonder. Even today, people flock 
to Clitheroe Castle to explore its many secrets and to experience the paranormal for themselves. 


By Donald Jay, 
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Location: Colne - Alkincoats Park 

The walled garden within the park is said to have a sense of sadness and foreboding, and always 
feels cold even on the hottest of days. 

It was a beautiful day in the early 2000s when a group of friends decided to visit Alkincoats 
Park in Colne. The park was known for its lush greenery and stunning gardens, but it was the 
walled garden that piqued their curiosity. The garden was rumored to have a sense of sadness 
and foreboding, and always felt cold even on the hottest of days. 

As they approached the garden, the air grew colder and the feeling of unease settled in their 
stomachs. The garden was overgrown and neglected, with wilted flowers and weeds choking the 
once vibrant plants. The atmosphere was heavy with sadness and despair. 

As they walked around the garden, they noticed a small bench hidden in a secluded corner. A 
sense of curiosity overtook them, and they decided to investigate. As they got closer, they 
noticed a small plaque with the name "Sarah" etched into it. The bench had clearly been placed 
there in memory of someone. 

One of the friends, a sensitive and intuitive person, suddenly felt a deep sadness wash over them. 
They felt as though Sarah's spirit was still present in the garden, lingering in the air and 
haunting the space. They shared their feelings with the group, who were all taken aback by the 
intensity of the emotions. 

Feeling overwhelmed, they decided to leave the garden and head back to the main park. As they 
walked away, they couldn't shake the feeling of sadness that had enveloped them in the walled 
garden. It was as though a piece of Sarah's spirit had attached itself to them, and they carried it 
with them as they left the park. 

Years later, they found out that Sarah had been a young woman who had loved the garden and 
had spent countless hours tending to it. She had passed away suddenly and tragically, and the 
garden had been left neglected ever since. The group of friends had unwittingly stumbled upon 
her final resting place, and the garden's eerie sense of foreboding was a testament to her memory. 
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The ghostly apparition 

Once upon a time, in the small town of Colne, there was a haunted mansion known as Colne 
Hall. The mansion was located near Albert Road and was infamous for its ghostly 
manifestations. One of the most peculiar hauntings was that of a petite shade, which appeared to 
be that of a young girl from a Victorian poorhouse. 

The locals believed that the girl had lived in the poorhouse during the 19th century and had died 
at a young age due to the harsh living conditions. She had been buried in an unmarked grave, 
and her spirit had remained trapped within the walls of Colne Hall ever since. 

The ghostly apparition was said to appear in the late hours of the night, usually when the moon 
was full. She would appear in the form of a misty figure, dressed in rags and with a look of 
sadness on her face. Some people had reported hearing her weeping softly, as if mourning her 
untimely death. 

Despite the haunting, the owners of Colne Hall refused to sell the property. They believed that 
the ghostly presence added to the historical value of the mansion and that it was a part of the 
town's cultural heritage. 

One day, a group of curious teenagers decided to sneak into the mansion to investigate the 
haunting. They had heard the stories of the poor girl and wanted to see if they could make 
contact with her. They arrived at the mansion late at night, armed with candles and a Ouija 
board. 

As they made their way through the dark halls of the mansion, they suddenly heard a faint 
weeping sound. They followed the sound until they reached a small room at the end of the 
hallway. The room was bare except for a small wooden trunk. 

One of the teenagers bravely approached the trunk and opened it. To their surprise, they found a 
diary inside. The diary belonged to the poor girl, and it detailed her struggles and hardships 
during her time at the poorhouse. The teenagers were moved by the girl's story and realized that 
she was not a malevolent spirit but a sad one. 

After the discovery of the diary, the haunting at Colne Hall changed. The poor girl's ghostly 
presence was no longer felt in the mansion, and the town's people believed that her spirit had 
finally found peace. 

From then on, the mansion was left to stand as a reminder of the past, and the locals would often 
visit to pay their respects to the poor girl who had once called it home. 
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Danes House was a historical building that stood in Burnley, Lancashire, England, and was the 
home of the Folds family for centuries. It is believed to have been built in the year 1500, and 
there is evidence of a Richard of the Folds tenanted a farm called "Dansey Erse" on the same 
site as early as 1440. Members of the Folds family seemed to have had domestic difficulties 
throughout the years, including boundary disputes and family obligations, but they remained in 
the house until it was demolished in 1886. 

Danes House was a two-storey building of gritstone, shaped like a letter "F", with two gables 
and no central position. Its mullioned windows were low and square-headed, and the roof was of 
stone slates. However, in 1886, the local authority decided that Danes House did not meet 
modern standards and consequently, it was demolished, being replaced by a factory. 

The Folds family occupied Danes House until the time of its demolition, and the housekeeper 
had an interesting story to tell about it. One night, as she was escorting the family children to 
bed, she saw what she believed to be a dark-skinned man move across the corridor in front of 
her. She raised the alarm, but a search of the upstairs rooms revealed nothing. Nevertheless, the 
poor woman could not be convinced that her imagination had not played her tricks. 

Today, there is little left of Danes House except for historical records and stories. It serves as a 
reminder of the Folds family's presence in Burnley and the town's rich history. 
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As Reported. 

1898 Nelson Murder 

A Deathly Drunken Brawl 

On a Saturday afternoon in March 1898, two men while under the influence of 
alcohol, commenced to quarrel outside the New Inn public house at the corner of 
Barkerhouse Road and Leeds Road in Nelson. 


The participants were Robert Thistlethwaite, aged 21, a 
weaver of Barrowford and 

Joseph Houldsworth, aged 24, a carter from Elm Street, Nelson. 
The pair soon got to blows with Houldsworth seeming 

to be having the better of the 

exchanges. For a couple of minutes they rolled around 

the ground intent of doing 

mischief to each other. Then Thistlethwaite appeared 

to slink away and went into a 

nearby alleyway. Within a minute however, he had re-emerged 
and without 

speaking suddenly dealt Houldsworth a blow with his 

fist, in which was concealed a 

pocket knife with its open blade. 

As Thistlethwaite turned to walk away Houldsworth screamed 
out, "Oh, he's stabbed 

me" and a number of onlookers went to the injured man's 
assistance. A local doctor 

who witnessed the incident immediately came to Houldsworth's 
aid and laid him on 

his back. Despite his expert knowledge he could do little 

for the man and within a 

minute Houldsworth was dead. 

Local constables were alerted to the incident and 
Thistlethwaite was at once 

detained by the officers. In his pocket was the bloodstained 
knife he had used and 


he appeared far from sober when arrested. As Thistlethwaite was escorted to the 
police station a large crowd followed behind. He seemed unconscious of what had 
occurred and once in the station he sat with his head buried in his hands. The police 
decided that it would be best to wait until he had recovered from his bacchanalian 
stupor before making the formal charge of causing Houldsworth's death. 

The crowd outside the police station soon had something else to 

attract their attention and this was the carrying though the streets of the dead body 
on a stretcher. The victims clothing was terribly stained with blood due to the fact 
that the main artery in his neck had been completely severed. Houldsworth had 
been a fine strapping 

fellow with an excellent character. Originally he came from Silsden in Yorkshire and 
was married with three children. 

The general opinion was that he had been averse to fighting Thistlethwaite and it 


was only great provocation that made him want to settle the matter. Thistlethwaite 
on the other hand was described in less complimentary terms by his associates. 
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1898 Nelson Murder 
A Deathly Drunken Brawl 


On a Saturday afternoon in March 1898, two men while under the influence of 
alcohol, commenced to quarrel outside the New Inn public house at the corner of 
Barkerhouse Road and Leeds Road in Nelson. 


In the aftermath of the trial, the town of Nelson was left reeling from the violent events that had 
transpired just a few weeks prior. The death of Joseph Houldsworth had shaken the community, 
and the fact that his killer, Robert Thistlethwaite, had not been found guilty of murder was met 
with mixed reactions. 

Some believed that Thistlethwaite had gotten away with murder, and that the verdict of 
manslaughter did not do justice to the severity of the crime. Others, however, felt that the 
defence's argument of self-defence and Thistlethwaite's drunken state had merit, and that he had 
not intended to kill Houldsworth. 

Despite the divided opinions, the fact remained that Houldsworth had lost his life in a senseless 
act of violence, leaving behind a wife and three children. Thistlethwaite, too, had his life 
changed forever, having been convicted of manslaughter and facing a lengthy prison sentence. 
As time passed, the events of that fateful day in March 1898 became a distant memory, but the 
legacy of the Nelson murder lived on. It served as a stark reminder of the dangers of alcohol- 
fuelled violence, and the tragic consequences that could arise from a moment of recklessness. 
Today, the New Inn public house still stands on the corner of Barkerhouse Road and Leeds 
Road, a silent witness to the events of that day over a century ago. It serves as a reminder that, 
while time may move on, the impact of our actions can endure for generations to come. 
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Deep in the heart of Colne, on the grounds of Hobstones Farm, there lived an angry dwarf. He 
was a being that was part fairy and part ghost, feared by all who knew of his existence. For years, 
he had driven out family after family from the farm, leaving behind a trail of fear and 
destruction. 

The dwarf was said to be particularly terrifying, with a bleeding severed arm as his most 
noticeable feature. His presence was known to be accompanied by the sound of phantom 
cavaliers, and violent poltergeist outbreaks were a regular occurrence. 

Many had tried to exorcise the angry dwarf from the farm, but none had succeeded. He seemed 
to be a force that could not be reckoned with, and he continued to terrorize the inhabitants of the 
farm for years. 

As time passed, more and more families left the farm, unable to cope with the angry dwarf's 
malevolent presence. It seemed that the farm was doomed to be forever haunted by this 
terrifying creature. 

That was until one day, a group of clergymen arrived at the farm to perform an exorcism. They 
had heard of the angry dwarf and his reign of terror and had come to put an end to it once and 
for all. 

The exorcism was a long and grueling process, but eventually, the dwarf was driven out. His 
presence was no longer felt on the farm, and the phantom cavaliers and violent poltergeist 
outbreaks ceased. 

The farm was once again inhabited, and a new family moved in. They had heard of the angry 
dwartf's past and were wary of what they might encounter, but to their surprise, they found that 
the farm was peaceful and free from any supernatural activity. 

The angry dwarf had been vanquished, and the farm was no longer a place of fear and terror. 
The residents of Colne breathed a sigh of relief, knowing that they could now go about their 
lives without fear of encountering the malevolent spirit that had once haunted the Hobstones 
Farm. 
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Delf Hill Cairn Circle 


In the rolling hills of Lancashire, there was a place called Extwistle Moor. It was an ancient 
landscape, filled with tumuli, cairns and earthworks, and it was said that the moor was alive with 
the spirits of those who had once lived there. 

One of the most mysterious and fascinating sites on Extwistle Moor was Delf Hill Cairn Circle, 
a small stone circle with a central mound and ditch. The circle was surrounded by a low bank 
with six stones jutting out, two of which were still standing. 

It was said that Delf Hill Cairn Circle was a place of great power and magic, and that the spirits 
of the ancient dead still roamed the moors around it. Some said that the circle was a gateway to 
the Otherworld, and that those who dared to enter it would never return. 

Despite the rumors and legends that surrounded Delf Hill Cairn Circle, it was a popular spot for 
local hikers and history enthusiasts. Many came to explore the moors and marvel at the ancient 
stone circle, wondering about the people who had built it so long ago. 

One day, a group of friends decided to hike up to Delf Hill Cairn Circle. They were fascinated 
by the stories they had heard, and they wanted to experience the magic of the moors for 
themselves. 

As they walked across the moors, they felt a sense of excitement and anticipation building 
within them. The landscape was wild and beautiful, and they could sense the ancient spirits all 
around them. 

When they finally reached Delf Hill Cairn Circle, they were awestruck by the beauty and 
mystery of the place. The stones were weathered and worn, but they still held a powerful 
presence. 

As they explored the circle, they noticed a small mound in the center. Curious, they began to dig, 
and soon they uncovered a small chamber with two urns inside. 

The urns were made of clay, and they were decorated with faint patterns and stippling. The 
friends realized that they had uncovered a burial site from the Bronze Age, and they were filled 
with awe and respect for the people who had built the stone circle so many years ago. 

As they hiked back across the moors, the friends felt a deep sense of connection to the ancient 
spirits who still lingered there. They knew that they had experienced something special and 
sacred, and they vowed to return to Delf Hill Cairn Circle again and again, to explore the magic 
and mystery of the moors. 
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Devil Location Stony Hurst - Cromwell Bridge Legend - Old Nick 


24 December reoccurring The Devil is reputed to cross the bridge once a year - if he looks you 
in the eye, he'll take your soul! 

Once upon a time, in a small village nestled in the heart of the English countryside, there was a 
bridge that crossed over the river that flowed through the town. The bridge was called Cromwell 
Bridge, and it was said to be haunted by none other than the Devil himself. 

Legend had it that on the night of December 24th, the Devil would cross the bridge, and anyone 
who met his gaze would have their soul taken away forever. The villagers were warned to stay 
inside on that fateful night and lock their doors and windows tightly. 

However, one brave young man named Jack was determined to face the Devil and prove that he 
was not afraid. Jack had heard the stories of the Devil crossing the bridge and taking souls, but 
he didn't believe them. He thought it was all just a silly superstition. 

On the night of December 24th, Jack decided to venture out onto Cromwell Bridge to see if the 
legend was true. He stood in the middle of the bridge, waiting for the Devil to appear. The night 
was dark, and the only sound that could be heard was the gentle flow of the river below. 
Suddenly, Jack saw a figure emerging from the darkness. It was the Devil himself, with his fiery 
red eyes and horns. Jack stood his ground and refused to look away. 

The Devil approached him and looked him straight in the eyes. Jack didn't flinch, and he didn't 
look away. He stared back at the Devil, his heart pounding in his chest. 

Suddenly, the Devil let out a howl of rage and disappeared into thin air. Jack had passed the test, 
and the Devil had failed to take his soul. 

The next morning, the villagers were amazed to see Jack alive and well. They had all heard the 
stories of the Devil crossing the bridge and taking souls, but Jack had proved them all wrong. 
From that day on, he was known as the bravest man in the village, and his name became a 
legend in its own right. 

As for the Devil, he never crossed Cromwell Bridge again on Christmas Eve, and the villagers 
were able to enjoy the holiday season without fear of losing their souls to the underworld. 
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Dog of Il Omen Location Hurstwood - General area 

Banished by an unknown holy man, this creature would once walk through the town warning the 
inhabitants of misfortune. 

In the small town of Hurstwood, nestled deep in the forested hills, there was a legend that had 
been passed down from generation to generation. It was said that a dark omen roamed the streets, 
a creature that had been banished from the town by an unknown holy man. 

The people of Hurstwood called this creature the "Dog of Ill Omen." It was said to be a shuck, a 
ghostly black dog that would wander through the streets, warning the people of impending doom. 


No one knew where the dog had come from or why it had been banished, but everyone in 
Hurstwood feared it. They would lock their doors and windows at night, hoping to avoid any 
encounters with the ominous creature. 

Despite their fear, the people of Hurstwood could not help but feel a strange fascination with the 
Dog of Il] Omen. Some even claimed to have seen the shuck with their own eyes, describing its 
jet-black fur and glowing red eyes. 

One day, a young boy named Thomas was out playing in the woods when he spotted the Dog of 
Ill Omen in the distance. He watched in terror as the shuck approached him, its eyes fixed on 
him with an unrelenting stare. 

Thomas tried to run, but the shuck was faster. It chased him through the forest, its howls 
echoing through the trees. But just when it seemed that the Dog of II] Omen would catch him, it 
suddenly vanished into thin air. 

From that day on, Thomas became obsessed with the Dog of Ill Omen. He spent every waking 
moment trying to uncover its secrets, studying the town's history and scouring the forest for 
clues. 

Years passed, and Thomas grew old. He never did discover the true origin of the Dog of Ill 
Omen, but he never forgot the terror he had felt that day in the woods. 

As he lay on his deathbed, Thomas could hear the shuck's howls outside his window. But this 
time, he felt no fear. Instead, he felt a strange sense of comfort, knowing that the Dog of II 
Omen was still watching over the town, warning the people of misfortune. 
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Eagle's Crag, Cliviger Gorge Burnley, 


Legend had it that every Halloween, the residents of Burnley would gather to watch the ghostly 
manifestation at Eagle's Crag, Cliviger Gorge. The locals would gather around the area, telling 
stories of the various ghosts that roamed the land. The most prominent of these was the haunting 
of Lord William Towneley, who was believed to appear once a year. 

According to the tale, Lord William Towneley was a skilled hunter who roamed the forests of 
Burnley with his loyal dog. On one fateful hunting trip, the lord came across a nimble doe that 
led him on a chase through the woods. The hunt lasted for hours, and just as the lord was about 
to catch his prey, the doe vanished without a trace. Lord William Towneley returned home 
empty-handed and disgraced, never to hunt again. 

However, every Halloween, the lord's ghost would appear on horseback, accompanied by his 
faithful hound, chasing the elusive doe. The apparition was said to be so lifelike that the horse's 
hooves could be heard clattering across the rocky terrain, and the hound's baying echoed 
through the gorge. 

Another version of the story claims that the hunter haunting the area is not Lord William 
Towneley but Gabriel Ratchets. Gabriel was a notorious poacher who made a living by hunting 
animals illegally. One day, Gabriel encountered a doe that led him on a chase through the forest. 
He pursued her relentlessly, determined to catch her, but the chase led him to Eagle's Crag, 
where the doe vanished into thin air. 

Gabriel never returned from that fateful hunting trip, and it is said that his ghost still haunts the 
area, seeking to capture the elusive doe that led him to his death. 

Yet another version of the tale tells of a man and his wife who haunt the area. Legend has it that 
the man killed his wife and buried her body on Eagle's Crag. Every Halloween, the ghosts of the 
couple appear, and the man chases his wife through the woods, seeking to atone for his heinous 
crime. 

Whatever the true story may be, the people of Burnley continue to gather every Halloween to 
witness the haunting manifestation at Eagle's Crag, Cliviger Gorge. The area remains steeped in 
mystery and intrigue, with the ghosts of the past lingering on. 


By Donald Jay 
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Engineers’ Arms Nelson Lancashire Ghost of the old Landlord Robert Adams, 


Robert Adams had been the landlord of Engineers' Arms for over two decades. It was a well- 
known pub in Nelson, Lancashire, frequented by engineers and laborers who worked in the 
nearby factories. Robert was a kind and generous man, always ready with a smile and a pint of 
ale. He loved his pub and his customers, and they loved him back. 

However, in April 1905, tragedy struck. Robert Adams fell ill and passed away suddenly, 
leaving behind his wife and two children. His death was a shock to everyone who knew him, 
and his absence was felt keenly in the pub he had run for so many years. 

But it wasn't long before strange things began to happen in Engineers' Arms. Customers 
reported seeing Robert's ghostly figure behind the bar, pouring pints of ale and chatting with 
patrons. The new landlord, John Thompson, was skeptical at first, but when he saw the ghostly 
apparition for himself, he knew something strange was happening. 

One evening, John decided to investigate. He made his way to the bar and peered through the 
window, expecting to see nothing but empty glasses and bottles. But to his amazement, there 
was Robert Adams, pouring pints of ale just as he had done in life. 

John burst through the door, determined to confront the ghostly figure. But as he entered the pub, 
Robert's apparition vanished, leaving John standing alone in the empty bar. 

However, the strange occurrences did not stop there. In the weeks that followed, customers 
reported hearing strange noises coming from upstairs, where Robert's living quarters had been. 
The sounds were like nothing anyone had ever heard before, and some even said they could hear 
Robert's voice, calling out from beyond the grave. 

Despite the eerie events, Engineers' Arms remained a popular spot for locals, who had grown 
used to the ghostly presence of Robert Adams. But eventually, the pub closed down, and the 
building was demolished in 1984 to make way for a new road. Today, nothing remains of the 
pub except for memories and stories of the haunting manifestation of Robert Adams. 


By Donald Jay 
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Extwistle Hall Near Burnley, 


In 1190, Richard Malbisse, a Norman baron, was in possession of Extwistle, but later it became 
the property of the Kirkstall and Newbo abbeys. It was subsequently leased to John Parker of 
Monk Hall, and Richard Towneley. On the dissolution of the monasteries in 1537 it was 
acquired by William Ramsden, and then resold to Robert Parker. Standing high on Extwistle 
Moor roughly halfway between Haggate and Worsthorne, Extwistle Hall was built in the 16th 
century in the Tudor style, and another wing was added later. The Parker family gained 
prominence in local 

affairs, and two of its members became sheriffs of the county. During the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth I the dubious sport of bullbaiting was at its height and a bullring was situated in the 
vicinity of the hall. The bullstone, a bulky piece of millstone grit is now built into a nearby wall. 
There is little doubt that Edmund Spenser made the journey from nearby Hurstwood to witness 
the sport, and a verse from "The Faerie Queen" lends credence to this fact."Like a wylde bull 
that, being at a bay, Is bayted of a mastiffe and a hound, Any a curre-dog, that doe him sharpe 
assay On every side, and beat about him round".The Parker family lived at the hall for about 200 
years, and it was a curious but tragic accident that severed their association with Extwistle. On 
Thursday, March 17th, 1718, Captain Robert Parker went out shooting on a day that turned out 
to be wet and stormy. Consequently at the end of the day's sport he returned to the house 
thoroughly drenched with rain. He removed his greatcoat and laid it in front of the fire to dry. 
Unfortunately, he had omitted to remove his powder flask that still contained a large quantity of 
gunpowder and the result was that an explosion took place. Captain Parker, along with two of 
his daughters ,Mary Townley and Betty Atkinson, and a child, were seriously injured, and there 
was considerable damage to the dining room in which the accident happened, and two other 
rooms were set on fire. Unfortunately, Captain Parker succumbed to his injuries and died a 
month later. After this tragedy the family moved to another residence, Cuerden Hall, and the old 
house at Extwistle appears to have been abandoned to dilapidation, although part of it was 
occupied as a farmhouse. A more unlikely tale records that the same Captain Parker, when 
returning from a Jacobite meeting late one evening, saw a goblin funeral procession pass 
through the gate at the top of Netherwood Fields. The ghostly cavalcade passed of on in deep 
silence, a train of little men bearing the coffin, on top of which, as it passed, he saw his own 
name inscribed. In 1902, in a lecture to the Burnley Literary and Scientific Club, Mr. Tattersall 
Wilkinson, the sage of Roggerham, said: "In bygone days it was a generally accepted 
superstition that the devil could be raised by reciting the Lord's Prayer backwards, and woe 
betide the raisers who did not manage to give 

him a task he could not do. It is said that some country people raised his satanic majesty at Lee 
Green, near Extwistle. In this instance he accomplished every task put before him. Terror and 
dismay filled the minds of the unlucky bumpkins as the time was fast drawing nigh when he 
would claim his recompense. At this awful moment they bethought themselves to fetch a priest 
from Towneley, who arrived just in the nick of time when the devil vanished in a flash of 
lightning at the sight of his mortal enemy, who duly laid the foe of man with bell and book at the 
foot of Lee Green Scar, where he rests till this day. Sadly this once fine hall is now in decay, if 
nothing is done, and done quickly it will be lost forever. 
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Poem 


Extwistle Hall, standing high and proud, On moorland wild and windswept cloud, A Tudor style 
in beauty grand, Built by the Parker family's hand. 

Bullbaiting sport once filled the air, A bullstone now, a remnant rare, Of days long past, of 
sights and sounds, Edmund Spenser may have been around. 

A tragic accident, a fatal blow, Captain Parker's life cut short, we know, A greatcoat left too 
close to fire, A powder flask, a deadly ire. 

The family left, the house in ruin, A goblin tale, a ghostly funeral procession, Raised by country 
folk with dire intention, The devil subdued, a priest's intervention. 

But now the hall in decay and lost, If not restored, it's beauty will exhaust, Let's preserve this 
piece of history, A treasure for all eternity. 


by Donald Jay 
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Finn’s Well, Haggate, Lancashire 


Once upon a time, in the rolling hills of Haggate, Lancashire, there lived a young boy named 
Finn. Finn had grown up on a farm that was situated on the hill overlooking the nearby valley. 
He spent most of his days tending to the livestock, working the land, and playing in the fields 
with his younger siblings. 

One hot summer day, Finn was out exploring the countryside when he stumbled upon a natural 
spring. It was a small, oval-shaped pool that was edged with stonework, and it was fed by a 
steady flow of water that bubbled up from the ground below. Finn was amazed by the beauty 
and tranquility of the spot, and he felt a sense of peace wash over him as he gazed into the 
crystal-clear water. 

As time passed, Finn became known to the locals as the boy who had discovered the well. 
People would often stop by to collect water from the spring, and Finn would chat with them, 
telling them stories of the history of the area. He learned that the well had been used for 
centuries by the farmers who lived nearby, and that it was even rumored to have healing powers. 
Finn grew up and eventually left the farm to seek his fortune in the wider world. However, he 
never forgot about the well and the sense of serenity it had brought him as a boy. Years later, 
when he returned to Haggate to visit his family, he made a point of stopping by the well to pay 
his respects. 

By that time, the area around the well had changed quite a bit. The old farm where Finn had 
grown up had been demolished, and in its place stood a new housing development. The well had 
been incorporated into a nearby golf course, and it was now surrounded by bunkers and fairways. 
But despite all the changes, the well still flowed, and Finn could still feel the same sense of 
peace he had experienced as a child. 

Finn decided to stay in Haggate for a while longer, and he spent his days walking the 
countryside and rediscovering the landmarks of his youth. He found that even though things had 
changed, the essence of the area remained the same. The fields still rolled away into the distance, 
the hills still provided a stunning backdrop, and the well still flowed, just as it had for centuries. 
As Finn sat by the well, lost in thought, he realized that the memories he had made here were 
some of the most important ones of his life. He knew that no matter where he went, or how 
much the world changed, the well would always be a place of peace and serenity. And so he 
made a promise to himself to always remember the magic of Finn's Well, Haggate, Lancashire. 


By Donald Jay. 
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is an Elizabethan mansion located on the banks of the Calder River, halfway between Burnley 
and Padiham in Lancashire, England. Built between 1600 and 1605 by the Rev. Lawrence 
Shuttleworth, it is considered one of the most perfectly preserved old mansions in England. 

The Shuttleworth family has been connected with the Gawthorpe estate since the 14th century, 
and their influence and wealth continued to increase during the next two centuries. Richard 
Shuttleworth, born in 1587, became Sheriff of Lancashire in 1618 and later entered Parliament 
as member for Preston in 1641. His eldest son, also named Richard, was elected to the same 
Parliament as member for Clitheroe. On the outbreak of the civil war, they became associated 
with the Parliamentary forces hostile to the King, and the elder Richard was made colonel in the 
forces of Oliver Cromwell. Five of his sons also served with the Parliamentary side, two of them 
dying before the struggle was over. 

In February 1842, Janet Shuttleworth married James Philips Kay, who assumed the name and 
arms of Shuttleworth in addition to his own. The family motto of the Shuttleworths was " 
Prudence and Justice", while the motto of the Kay family was "Kind relations once known keep." 
In 1850 James was made a baronet, no doubt for his work in the field of education, and 
education was to remain his prime interest. During the life of Sir James and Lady Kay- 
Shuttleworth at Gawthorpe, Charlotte Bronte visited the hall on two occasions, and it was 
shortly after her second visit there that she died. On this occasion, in 1855, she and her husband, 
the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, had visited the hall for the purpose of being interviewed in 
connection with the offer of a post at the church at Habergham, which Mr. Nicholls was obliged 
to decline. The couch on which the couple sat during their interview at Gawthorpe is still there. 
It was also the Shuttleworths who contrived the meeting of Charlotte and Mrs. Gaskell, another 
famous author of the day, a friendship that was to last until Charlotte's death. 

Gawthorpe Hall underwent structural alterations in 1850, with Sir James Barry commissioned to 
undertake the changes and rearrangements of some of the rooms. The estate passed to their 
eldest son, Ughtred, on the death of Lady Shuttleworth in 1872. Ughtred was created a baron in 
1902 and thereafter was known simply as Lord Shuttleworth. The advent of World War I 
brought the family tragic loss in the death of both sons, Lawrence and Edward, and this was 
followed by the deaths in World War II of two more male members in Richard and Ronald. 
Their cousin Charles became the fourth Lord Shuttleworth, and he, too, was badly wounded in 
the Western Desert, and now lives at Leck Hall, near Kirkby Lonsdale. 

Life at the end of the 19th century and the early 20th century was a colourful and interesting 
period at Gawthorpe Hall. The Shuttleworths were generous entertainers and opened the 
grounds of Gawthorpe to the public at weekends before the advent of Ightenhill Park. Garden 
fetes were held to celebrate the coming of age of the Shuttleworth children, and these were great 
and colourful occasions for the youngsters of the district, when each received a souvenir gift, 
and when the members of the family mixed easily and readily with the visitors. 


By Donald Jay, 
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Ghost at Colne town hall Lancashire 


The Colne town hall was always known to be a place of great historical significance. It was built 
in the late 19th century and served as a meeting place for the town council. The magnificent 
architecture and intricate design of the building made it one of the most beautiful landmarks in 
the town. 

However, as the years passed, the town hall started to become known for something else entirely. 
People began to report strange occurrences within the building. Strange noises, unexplained 
movements, and apparitions began to haunt the halls of the town hall, causing many to speculate 
that it was now home to a ghost. 

Rumors of the ghost of the town hall spread like wildfire throughout the town, and soon enough, 
people were avoiding the building altogether. However, there were some brave souls who 
decided to investigate the ghostly happenings for themselves. 

One such person was a young journalist by the name of Alice. She was determined to get to the 
bottom of the strange occurrences and find out the truth about the ghostly presence within the 
town hall. 

On a dark and eerie night, Alice made her way to the town hall armed with only a flashlight and 
her courage. As she entered the building, she could feel a chill run down her spine. The silence 
was deafening, and the only sound she could hear was the sound of her own footsteps. 

As she made her way through the hallways, Alice began to hear strange noises. The sound of a 
bell ringing echoed through the halls, and she could hear the distant sound of someone 
screaming. The hairs on the back of her neck stood on end as she continued to explore the 
building. 

As she reached the basement, she noticed that the door to the old building attendant's apartment 
was slightly ajar. She pushed it open, and to her horror, she saw the figure of a woman standing 
in the corner of the room. She was dressed in old-fashioned clothing, and her face was pale and 
ghostly. 

Alice froze in fear, but the ghostly figure didn't move. Instead, it simply disappeared into thin air, 
leaving Alice alone in the dark and eerie basement. 

From that day on, Alice never returned to the Colne town hall. She knew that the ghostly 
presence within the building was real, and she had no desire to experience it again. The town 
hall continued to be known as one of the most haunted places in the town, and many people 
continued to avoid it at all costs. But for those who were brave enough to explore its halls, the 
ghostly presence of the past would always be waiting for them. 


By Donald Jay 
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Ghosts and Ghouls 


Bethesda Street in Burnley was once a quiet and unassuming corner of town, with its rows of 
small shops and stores. But there was one shop along the street that was always a little different 
from the rest. It was an electrical store, and it had been around for decades. There was 
something strange about the place, though. Something that made people uneasy. 

The shop was said to have been built on the site of an old graveyard, where some bodies were 
left behind when the cemetery was moved. And it seemed that those restless spirits were not 
content to rest in peace. They were said to be responsible for the strange and eerie occurrences 
that took place in the store. 

The shop's owner, Mr. Jenkins, had always been a superstitious man. He didn't like to talk about 
the rumors surrounding his shop, but he couldn't deny that there was something strange going on. 
He had seen doors opening and closing by themselves, heard strange noises in the middle of the 
night, and had even witnessed light bulbs exploding without any apparent reason. 

One day, as Mr. Jenkins was unpacking a new shipment of light bulbs, he heard a strange noise 
coming from the storeroom. It sounded like something was shuffling around, knocking things 
over. Mr. Jenkins cautiously made his way to the storeroom and found that all the light bulbs in 
the shipment had been smashed, as if they had been thrown against the wall. 

Mr. Jenkins was terrified. He knew that something was not right in his shop, and he couldn't 
explain it. He tried to ignore it, but the occurrences continued. Customers would come in and 
complain about strange smells and cold drafts. They would leave quickly, not wanting to stay in 
the eerie atmosphere of the store. 

It wasn't long before Mr. Jenkins was forced to close the shop. He couldn't keep up with the 
strange and unexplainable happenings that seemed to be increasing in frequency. The shop stood 
empty for years, until one day it was purchased by a new owner. 

The new owner was determined to make a go of the shop, and he didn't believe in ghosts or 
spirits. He set about renovating the place, ripping out the old fixtures and fittings, and replacing 
them with modern equipment. 

But as soon as the new light bulbs were installed, they started to explode one by one. The new 
owner soon realized that he had inherited more than just a building. He had inherited a haunting. 
The shop remained empty and abandoned for many years, until it was finally torn down to make 
way for new development. But some say that the restless spirits of the old graveyard still linger 
on, haunting the site where the shop once stood. And on quiet nights, you can still hear the 
sound of smashed light bulbs echoing through the empty streets. 


By Donald Jay 
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Gisburn in Craven; Gisburne; Cromwells Basin; Castle in Craven 


Once upon a time, in the civil parish of Newsholme, in the historic county of Yorkshire, there 
was a small village called Gisburn. The village was nestled in the heart of the beautiful 
countryside, surrounded by rolling hills and lush green fields. The people of Gisburn were 
hardworking and friendly, and they had lived in this area for generations. 

In the center of the village stood a magnificent castle, known as Castle in Craven. The castle had 
been built in the 12th century and was once the home of powerful lords and ladies. But now, it 
lay in ruins, with only its stone walls and a few crumbling towers standing as a testament to its 
former glory. 

Despite its state of disrepair, the castle remained a source of pride for the people of Gisburn. 
They would often gather at the foot of the castle walls to recount stories of its past and to marvel 
at its grandeur. 

One day, a group of young children were playing in a nearby field when they stumbled upon an 
old ringwork, known as Cromwell's Basin. The children were amazed by the ancient structure 
and they ran back to the village to tell the adults. 

Soon, the news of the discovery spread throughout the village, and everyone was eager to see 
the ringwork for themselves. The villagers gathered at the site, and they marveled at the circular 
mound and the earthen breastwork that surrounded it. 

As they explored the area, they also discovered a small square fort called Castle Haugh, which 
was located on the high bank of the River Ribble. The fort was in excellent condition, and the 
villagers were thrilled to find an old earthen urn buried nearby. 

The discovery of these ancient structures filled the villagers with a sense of pride and wonder. 
They realized that their village had a rich history and that they were connected to the land in 
ways they had never imagined. 

From that day forward, the people of Gisburn became even more determined to preserve their 
heritage. They worked tirelessly to restore the castle and to protect the ancient ringwork and fort 
from further damage. 

And so, the village of Gisburn continued to thrive, with its people holding fast to their traditions 
and their deep connection to the land they called home. 


By Donald Jay 
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Glowing Cross Foulridge - The New Inn, Skipton Old Road . 

Early twentieth century Further Comments: Two boys staying in one of the bedrooms here 
reported a glowing crucifix which appeared on the ceiling. More recently, claims have been 
made that phantom Quakers haunt the building. 

Once upon a time, in the early twentieth century, there was a small inn located in Foulridge 
known as The New Inn. It was a quaint little establishment situated on Skipton Old Road that 
was frequented by locals and travelers alike. The inn was known for its cozy rooms, friendly 
staff, and delicious food. 

One night, two young boys were staying in one of the rooms on the top floor of the inn. They 
had just settled into bed and were drifting off to sleep when they suddenly noticed a strange light 
emanating from the ceiling. They sat up in bed and looked up to see a glowing cross hovering 
above them. 

At first, they were frightened by the sight, but as they continued to watch, they realized that the 
cross was not threatening in any way. In fact, it seemed to emit a warm and comforting glow 
that filled the room. They watched in awe as the cross slowly faded away, leaving them in 
peaceful darkness. 

The boys could hardly contain their excitement the next morning as they relayed the strange 
occurrence to the innkeeper. The innkeeper listened carefully to their story and was not 
surprised. He explained that the inn had a long and mysterious history, and many guests had 
reported strange happenings over the years. 

The innkeeper told the boys that some people believed the glowing cross was a sign of a 
benevolent spirit watching over the guests of the inn. Others speculated that it could be the work 
of mischievous ghosts that liked to play tricks on unsuspecting travelers. 

In more recent years, there have been reports of phantom Quakers haunting the building. Some 
guests claim to have heard the sound of hymns being sung in the dead of night, and others have 
reported seeing the ghostly apparitions of Quaker men and women walking the halls. 

Despite these strange happenings, The New Inn continues to welcome guests from all over the 
world. Some come seeking a glimpse of the supernatural, while others come simply for a 
relaxing stay in the beautiful countryside. Whatever the reason for their visit, one thing is certain 
- the glowing cross will always remain a mystery, a symbol of the inn's fascinating and 
enigmatic past. 


By Donald Jay 
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Grey Man Location Clitheroe - Woodland in the region around River Ribble and Waddow Hall 
Haunting Manifestation Time Unknown, but pre-1843 . 

The wooded area was home to a phantom grey man who cast no shadow. 

In the heart of the dense woodlands surrounding Clitheroe, there was said to lurk a figure that 
was neither man nor ghost. The locals called it the Grey Man, a mysterious presence that 
roamed the forest at all hours of the day and night, casting no shadow and leaving no trace of its 
passage. 

The first time that the Grey Man was spotted was so long ago that nobody could remember the 
exact date. But the legend was passed down from generation to generation, and everyone knew 
to avoid the woodlands after dark. 

It was said that the Grey Man was once a farmer who lived in a small cottage on the edge of the 
forest. His family had been poor and had struggled to make a living from the land. But the 
farmer was a hard worker and refused to give up, even when times were tough. 

One day, the farmer went into the forest to collect wood for the fire. He never returned. His 
family searched the woods for days but found no trace of him. They assumed he had gotten lost 
and perished in the dense undergrowth. 

But then strange things began to happen. At night, the family could hear footsteps outside their 
cottage, and when they looked out the window, they saw a figure dressed in grey wandering 
through the trees. The figure never approached the cottage, but its mere presence was enough to 
frighten the family. 

As time went on, the sightings of the Grey Man became more frequent. Travelers passing 
through the forest reported seeing the figure, and some claimed that it had followed them for 
miles. But nobody could explain what the Grey Man was or where it came from. 

In 1843, a group of researchers decided to investigate the legend of the Grey Man. They camped 
out in the forest for several nights, hoping to catch a glimpse of the elusive figure. 

On the third night, they heard footsteps outside their tents. They emerged to find a figure 
dressed in grey standing before them. It had no face, and its body seemed to be made of mist. 
The researchers tried to approach it, but the figure vanished into thin air. 

To this day, nobody knows what the Grey Man was or where it came from. Some say it was the 
spirit of the lost farmer, while others believe it was a manifestation of the forest itself. But one 
thing is certain: the legend of the Grey Man lives on, and the forest remains a place of mystery 
and wonder. 


By Donald Jay 
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Hannah Corbridge's ghost,in Laneshaw Bridge near Colne. 


It was a cold and misty night in the small village of Laneshaw Bridge. The locals knew to avoid 
the area where Hannah Corbridge's ghost was said to appear, but curiosity drew a group of 
teenagers to the spot where the tragedy had occurred so many years ago. 

As they approached, they could feel an eerie presence surrounding them. Suddenly, a young 
woman appeared before them. She was dressed in a long white gown and her hair was tangled 
and unkempt. It was Hannah Corbridge's ghost, and she was not pleased to see them. 

The teenagers tried to run, but the ghostly figure was too quick. She chased them through the 
woods, her screams echoing in the night. They could feel her icy breath on their necks as she 
closed in on them. 

One by one, they fell to the ground, exhausted and terrified. As they lay there, unable to move, 
Hannah's ghost appeared before them once more. She stared at them with a cold, lifeless gaze, 
and then disappeared into the mist. 

The teenagers never spoke of the incident again. Some say that they were cursed by Hannah's 
ghost, while others claim that they were simply too scared to revisit the spot where she had 
appeared. But one thing is for sure - the legend of Hannah Corbridge lives on, haunting the 
village of Laneshaw Bridge to this day. 


By Donald Jay 
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Poem. 

He once sail the seven seas and enjoyed his Rum, Bum and Tobacco but now he lies below. 
The shirt lifter's skeleton lies still, Beneath the earth so cold and still, No longer does it dance 
and sway, Or frolic in the light of day. 

Once it was a living frame, Full of love and joy and pain, But now its flesh has turned to dust, 
And all that's left is bones and rust. 

Yet still its memory lives on, In the hearts of those it shone, A beacon of hope, love, and pride, 
A symbol of a life well-lived. 

So let us honour this brave soul, Whose journey now has reached its goal, And celebrate the life 
it led, The legacy it left ahead. 

For though its body may be gone, Its spirit lives forever on, In every heart that beats with love, 
And every soul that soars above. 


By Donald Jay 
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Healing Waters Location Sabden - Fairy Well 


The one time rendezvous point of the little folk, their magical powers ensured the water of the 
well cured the sick. 

In the heart of Sabden village, nestled amidst a dense thicket of trees, lay a small and 
unremarkable well. Its surface was calm and placid, and the water within it sparkled like 
diamonds in the sunlight. The villagers paid it little heed, regarding it as little more than a source 
of fresh water for their livestock and crops. 

But to the little folk, the fairies who flitted and danced amongst the trees and flowers of Sabden, 
the well was a place of great significance. It was here that they would come to hold their secret 
meetings, to share gossip and news, and to perform their mystical rituals. 

For the fairies knew something that the humans did not: that the water of the well possessed 
wondrous healing powers. Its properties were such that anyone who drank from it, or bathed in 
its cool depths, would be cured of any illness or ailment that afflicted them. 

The fairies guarded this secret carefully, knowing that if the humans were to discover the true 
nature of the well, they would flock to it in droves, seeking to exploit its power for their own 
ends. And so they kept watch over the well, and allowed only those who had earned their trust to 
partake of its healing waters. 

One day, a young girl named Lily stumbled upon the well as she was out walking in the woods. 
She had been feeling ill for some time, her body racked with coughs and fevers, and had grown 
desperate for a cure. 

As she approached the well, she noticed a group of tiny, shimmering figures flitting amongst the 
branches of the trees. They appeared to be watching her, and she felt a strange sense of peace 
and comfort in their presence. 

With trembling hands, she scooped up a handful of the well's water and drank deeply. Instantly, 
she felt a warmth spreading through her body, banishing her illness and restoring her health. 
Overjoyed, she thanked the fairies and promised to keep their secret safe. From that day on, Lily 
returned to the well often, seeking the healing waters whenever she felt unwell. And she became 
known throughout the village as a woman blessed with good health and good fortune. 

But she never forgot the little folk who had granted her such a gift, and would often leave 
offerings of honey and flowers at the foot of the trees where they danced and played. For she 
knew that the power of the well lay not in the water itself, but in the magic and generosity of the 
fairies who guarded it so carefully. 


By Donald Jay 
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Heasandford House, or Pheasantford House as it was once known, has a long and fascinating 
history that dates back to the early 14th century. Built by Oliver de Stansfield, it has passed 
through the hands of several notable families, including the Haydocks and the Hargreaves of 
Ormerod. 

Despite undergoing several alterations over the years, Heasandford House has retained much of 
its original character. Its walls are 4ft. thick, the rooms are low with low rude beams, and part of 
the staircase remains with massive oak rails. The arms of the Haydocks are in good preservation 
over the principal entrance, serving as a reminder of the house's rich history. 

At one time, a gallery ran the whole length of the house, and in one of the cellars, there is a well 
that provides a constant supply of water, the source of which is unknown. Interestingly, a 
builder who was repairing the roof some years ago expressed the opinion that the tree4ronk 
timbers were at least 600 years old. 

The name "Heasandford" is said to be derived from Hey - sand - ford, meaning "field beside the 
sandy ford", but there is little doubt that the house is one of the oldest in the locality. One wing 
is composed of deep irregular masonry, which dates back to the days when the house was used 
by Oliver de Stansfield himself. 

Oliver de Stansfield, who held property in Worsthorne, was a Member of Parliament as far back 
as 1311. He is buried at St. Peter's Churchyard. The manor was originally held by "Henry the 
Clerk of Bronley", who had possession of an estate "between the rivulet flowing through the 
midst of Bronley and the field called Saxifield" around the year 120. The estate was granted to 
Oliver de Stansfield in 1311, who was a free tenant, paying only one penny per annum. In the 
reign of Henry VII, it was in the possession of Geoffrey Stansfield. 

The last of the Stansfield line, Johanna, married Simon Haydock, who came from a Burnley 
farming family. The Haydocks of Heasandford gained in wealth and importance during their 
time there, and in 1557 Simon Haydock was summoned to the Duchy court to answer charges 
made by a member of the Towneley family concerning the ownership of some property. 

In the mid-17th century, the Haydocks were still an important name in the township, and at the 
turn of the 18th century, John Haydock was a local justice. When the house was divided is not 
known, but in 1922 on the sale of the Thursby estate, the house was sold as three separate homes. 


Today, Heasandford House remains a fascinating piece of history, offering glimpses into the 
lives of the people who have lived and worked there over the centuries. Its thick walls and 
sturdy beams serve as a testament to the skill and craftsmanship of its builders, while its well 
and other unique features provide a window into a bygone era. It is a true treasure of the 
community and a source of pride for all who live nearby. 


By Donald Jay. 
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His ghostly figure wonders the main roads at night and by day from Colne to Nelson you can 
see his spirt glide our old local tram Leonard Bolton was his name born in 1900 and died in1978 
he became a tram after his true love died he was once a weaver in the local mills 


Leonard Bolton was a man who lived a simple life in the town of Colne. He was born in the year 
1900 and spent most of his life working as a weaver in the local mills. But despite his humble 
origins, Leonard was a man who loved deeply and passionately. And when he met the love of 
his life, he knew that she was the one he had been searching for all his life. 

Her name was Sarah, and she was a beautiful young woman who worked in the same mill as 
Leonard. They fell in love quickly, and soon they were inseparable. But tragedy struck when 
Sarah fell ill and died suddenly. Leonard was devastated by her death, and he could not bear the 
thought of living without her. He prayed to the heavens to reunite him with his beloved Sarah, 
and his wish was granted in a strange and mysterious way. 

One night, as Leonard was walking home from work, he saw a bright light in the sky. The light 
descended towards him, and he felt a strange sensation as if his body was being lifted off the 
ground. When he opened his eyes again, he found himself floating above the town in the form of 
a ghostly apparition. He was no longer bound to his mortal body, and he was free to roam the 
streets of Colne as a spirit. 

At first, Leonard was frightened by his new form, but he soon discovered that he could use his 
new powers to help others. He became a protector of the town, and he would often appear at 
night to scare away thieves and vandals. People soon began to talk about the ghost of Leonard 
Bolton, and many claimed to have seen him wandering the streets at night. 

But it was during the day that Leonard's ghostly form was most often seen. He would often ride 
on the old local tram that ran from Colne to Nelson. His spirit would glide through the carriages, 
and passengers would feel a chill run down their spine as he passed by. Many believed that 
Leonard was still searching for his beloved Sarah, and that he rode the tram hoping to find her. 
Over the years, Leonard's ghostly presence has become a part of the folklore of the town. Some 
say that he still wanders the streets at night, while others claim to have seen him on the tram. 
But no one knows for sure what happened to Leonard after his death, or why he chose to remain 
as a ghostly spirit. Perhaps he is still searching for his beloved Sarah, or perhaps he has found a 
new purpose in his afterlife. Whatever the reason, the ghost of Leonard Bolton remains an 
enigma, a haunting reminder of the mysteries that lie beyond this mortal world. 


By Donald Jay 
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Holy Grail deep in the heart of Lancashire. 

Deep in the heart of Lancashire, nestled beneath the rugged and mystical Pendle Hill, a secret of 
legendary proportions lay hidden. For centuries, the tale of the Holy Grail had captivated the 
imaginations of many seekers, but its true whereabouts remained an enigma. It was believed that 
the Brothers of Lazarus, a secretive group that emerged from the ashes of the disbanded Knights 
Templar, had concealed the holy relic within a tunnel beneath Pendle Hill. 

The story began centuries ago when the Templars, entrusted with safeguarding sacred relics, 
faced persecution and dissolution. As their ranks dwindled, a group of loyal knights, known as 
the Brothers of Lazarus, sought to preserve the treasures they held dear. Legend whispered that 
the Holy Grail itself, the cup from which Jesus Christ had drunk during the Last Supper, was 
among their precious possessions. 

Pendle Hill, with its mystical aura and ancient ties to mysticism and paganism, became the 
chosen hiding place for the sacred artefact. A network of underground tunnels was meticulously 
constructed, leading deep beneath the hill, concealing the Grail from the prying eyes of the 
world. 

Over the centuries, the existence of the Grail beneath Pendle Hill became the stuff of myths and 
legends, captivating treasure hunters, historians, and curious minds alike. Many had ventured in 
search of the Grail's secrets, but none had succeeded in unravelling its mysteries or finding the 
entrance to the hidden tunnels. 

In the present day, one man named Arthur Harrington dedicated his life to studying the history 
of the Templars and their connection to Pendle Hill. He spent countless hours poring over 
ancient texts, deciphering cryptic symbols, and piecing together fragments of forgotten lore. 
With unwavering determination, he believed he was on the verge of discovering the entrance to 
the fabled tunnels. 

One stormy evening, as lightning crashed and rain poured, Arthur stood before the imposing 
presence of Pendle Hill. Armed with a map, a lantern, and an indomitable spirit, he embarked on 
his quest to unearth the Grail. Guided by the clues left behind by the Brothers of Lazarus, he 
navigated the treacherous terrain, his heart pounding with anticipation. 

Finally, he discovered a concealed entrance beneath a gnarled oak tree. Pushing aside thick 
under brush and carefully avoiding ancient traps, Arthur descended into the depths of the earth. 
The tunnel stretched before him, illuminated only by the flickering light of his lantern. His 
footsteps echoed as he ventured deeper, overcoming obstacles with each step. 

After what felt like an eternity, Arthur reached a vast underground chamber. The air was heavy 
with anticipation as he scanned the dimly lit surroundings. And there, in the centre of the 
chamber, upon an intricately carved stone pedestal, rested the Holy Grail. Its gleaming surface 
seemed to radiate an ethereal light, and a sense of awe washed over Arthur. 

As he approached the sacred relic, Arthur's hands trembled with reverence. He could feel the 
weight of history and the immense responsibility that came with finding the Grail. His mind 
swirled with thoughts of the power it held, the secrets it could unlock, and the potential impact it 
might have on the world. 

But in that solemn moment, Arthur realized that the true power of the Grail lay not in possessing 
it, but in the knowledge and enlightenment it symbolized. He made a choice—a choice to 
preserve its sanctity and keep its secrets from falling into the wrong hands. With great care, he 
closed his eyes and withdrew from the chamber, leaving the Grail undisturbed. 

Arthur emerged from the tunnel, forever changed by his encounter with the Holy Grail. He 
understood that sometimes the greatest treasures were meant to be safeguarded, and hidden. 

By Donald Jay 
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Hooded Person Fence near Nelson Lancashire- Tynedale Farm 

Haunting Manifestation 

This farmhouse is said to be haunted by a hooded figure, a monk, a woman in grey, and a lady 
who sweeps the living room. Moaning and screaming have also been heard. 

In the small town of Fence, nestled in the countryside, there stood an old farmhouse by the name 
of Tynedale Farm. The farmhouse had been abandoned for years, and many of the locals 
whispered that it was haunted. 

Legend had it that a hooded figure haunted the property, appearing suddenly and vanishing just 
as quickly. Some claimed that the figure was a monk, others a woman in grey, and yet others 
claimed that it was a lady who could be seen sweeping the living room. 

Despite the spooky stories, a young couple, Tom and Emily, were looking for a new home and 
came across the abandoned farmhouse. They fell in love with its rustic charm and decided to 
take a closer look. As they stepped inside, they were immediately struck by the eerie silence and 
the musty smell of neglect. 

As they began to explore the house, they heard a sudden moaning sound that seemed to come 
from nowhere. Emily clutched Tom's arm, and they both froze in terror. Suddenly, they heard 
the sound of footsteps and saw a hooded figure approaching them. 

They tried to run, but the figure seemed to be blocking their escape. Emily screamed as the 
figure slowly raised its head, revealing the face of a woman in grey. The woman's eyes glowed 
with an otherworldly light, and she let out a blood-curdling scream. 

Tom and Emily fled from the house, terrified and shaken to the core. They knew that they had 
come face to face with something truly supernatural. From that day forward, they never returned 
to Tynedale Farm and the hooded figure that haunted it. 

The legend of the hooded figure lived on, and many more curious souls ventured to the 
abandoned farmhouse over the years. But none ever dared to stay for long, as they too heard the 
screams, moans, and footsteps that seemed to echo through the empty halls. 

The hooded figure remained a mystery, a haunting manifestation that continued to frighten and 
fascinate those who dared to venture into its domain. And Tynedale Farm remained a place 
where the living dared not tread, for fear of encountering the ghosts of the past that still lingered 
there. 


By Donald Jay 
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GONE FISHING 


He sit's on the river bank 

In his old coat and old pants 

With his Wellingtons on his feet 

And an old hat on his head 

A faint wift of smoke from his mucky old pipe 
The smell of pipe tobacco floats on the breeze 
His weather beat face grins from under his hat 
And his weathered old hands with his fishing rod in 
He sit's there for hours and hours on end 

With his flask of tea and some butties 

And not forgetting his small radio playing away 

I think sometimes he's made out of stone 

He sit's there for hours and never moves a muscle 
That's my grandad sat there with his old fishing rod 
Gran says it keeps him out of mischief 

And out of her hair but I don't know ? 

But who knows just what's running though 

My grandads old mind ? 

For hours he sit's in a world of his own 

Does he sit and think about when he was a lad 
Fishing in the same spot for hours on end 

Or is he thinking of that fish that got away 

Or the biggest fish he ever caught 

Or maybe nothing at all ? 
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In the enchanting town of Brierfield, nestled amidst the rolling hills, a mystical tale whispered 
through the air. Along the mysterious road that wound its way over Marsden Heights, there 
stood an old and weathered building known as The Scarlet Arms. Its walls carried the weight of 
history, and within its halls, a peculiar secret lay hidden. 

Long ago, when the moon cast its silver glow upon the land, the inhabitants of Brierfield spoke 
of a Grimm—a creature of darkness and myth. They believed that this otherworldly being 
roamed the area, striking fear into the hearts of those who dared to venture out after nightfall. 
The townsfolk, cautious and wary, confined their activities to the safety of daylight, allowing the 
sun's golden rays to shield them from the unknown. 

Within the walls of The Scarlet Arms, however, a peculiar alchemy unfolded. The owners of 
this mysterious establishment, known only as the Scarlet Brewers, possessed a secret brew, 
whispered to hold the power to ward off evil and defy the darkness itself. As twilight descended 
upon Marsden Heights, they gathered in the depths of the cellar, surrounded by ancient brewing 
equipment, ingredients sourced from the ethereal realms, and the essence of the surrounding 
hills. 

In the dim light, they began their craft, blending the finest malts and hops with herbs and spices 
collected from distant lands. Their hands moved with purpose, guided by an age-old knowledge 
passed down through generations. As they toiled, the air filled with a potent mix of anticipation 
and the fragrance of the brewing elixir. 

The moon reached its zenith, casting long shadows across the landscape. It was then that the 
Scarlet Brewers unveiled their masterpiece—a beer of unparalleled potency, imbued with a 
magic that defied the Grimm's malevolent grasp. The brewers believed that each sip from their 
brew would strengthen the spirit, granting those who partook the courage to face the unknown. 
Whispers spread throughout Brierfield, tales of the mysterious Scarlet Brewers and their 
mystical concoction. Brave souls would gather at The Scarlet Arms, seeking solace and respite 
from the darkness that haunted their fears. As the liquid touched their lips, it sparked a fire 
within, illuminating their hearts with an otherworldly glow. 

With newfound courage coursing through their veins, the townsfolk would embark on nocturnal 
adventures, exploring the depths of Marsden Heights under the moon's watchful eye. They 
traversed hidden paths, discovering the ethereal beauty that lay hidden within the hills. Each 
step became a dance with the unknown, their fears fading into the background as they embraced 
the night's enchantment. 

As tales of their ventures spread, the Grimm itself began to fade into mere myth. It seemed that 
the Scarlet Brewers’ elixir had woven a protective charm over Brierfield, banishing the darkness 
and replacing it with a renewed sense of wonder and curiosity. The town's once-quiet nights 
now hummed with the laughter and songs of the townsfolk, revealing in the magic that had 
transformed their lives. 

And so, the Scarlet Arms stood as a testament to the power of belief, the alchemy of friendship, 
and the mystic union between the tangible and intangible. Marsden Heights became a place 
where dreams merged with reality, where the night held secrets waiting to be discovered. And 
for evermore, The Scarlet Arms would be remembered as the haven where a brew of courage 
and hope was crafted—a brew that tamed the Grimm and illuminated the hearts of those who 
dared to believe in the power of the mystical. 

By Donald Jay 
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Old De Luxe Cinema. 

In the heart of Railway Street, Nelson stood theThe building was easily recognizable by its 
corrugated iron structure and was fondly known by the locals as "the bug hut" or "the tin 
tabernacle." The cinema had been Nelson's pride and joy, as it was the town's first purpose-built 
cinema, opened by the mayor, alderman Albert Smith on August 29th, 1910. 

The De Luxe Cinema had been a hub of entertainment for many years, but it had also been the 
site of a tragic incident that left a deep scar on its history. The story goes that a young girl had 
come to watch a movie at the cinema with her family, but she had suddenly taken ill and died 
before she could receive medical attention. 

After the incident, many people claimed to have seen the ghost of the girl haunting the cinema. 
Some even reported feeling a sudden drop in temperature and the scent of roses whenever the 
ghost was near. Despite the rumours, the De Luxe Cinema continued to operate, and people kept 
coming to watch movies, even if they had to do so in the presence of a ghost. 

However, time passed, and the cinema eventually closed down. The building remained empty 
for many years until it was eventually sold to make way for a new nursery. The old cinema was 
demolished, and a new structure was erected in its place. 

But the ghost of the young girl remained. People who worked at the nursery reported seeing her 
ghostly shape gliding past them, and they would feel a sudden chill in the air whenever she was 
near. The scent of roses also lingered in the air, as if the girl was trying to make her presence 
known. 

Despite the eerie presence, the nursery continued to operate, and children would come and go, 
unaware of the ghostly history of the place they played in. The De Luxe Cinema may be gone, 
but its legacy lives on, as the ghost of the young girl still haunts Railway Street, Nelson. 

By Donald Jay 
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In the lush countryside of the Hard Platts and Lomeshaye area, where Nelson and Brierfield 
nestled close to each other, there existed a rich folklore that had been passed down through 
generations. Amidst the thriving industrial landscape, where mills and factories dominated the 
horizon, whispers of mythical creatures and enchanting tales permeated the local culture. 

At the heart of these stories were the Hard Platts, a grassy area known for its breathtaking views 
of the surrounding countryside. It was said that this place held a special connection to the 
mystical realm, where fantastical beings roamed freely. Legends spoke of an invisible bridge 
that linked the human world with the realm of the mythical creatures. 

One such creature that captured the imaginations of the locals was the Platts Sprite, a 
mischievous and elusive being that was said to reside within the dense patches of deciduous 
woodland. The Platts Sprite was known to befriend lost children who wandered into the woods, 
guiding them back to safety with its ethereal glow. 

Another enchanting creature was the Lomeshaye Nixie, a water spirit that dwelled in the 
glistening waters of Pendle Water. The Nixie was believed to possess the power to bless the 
waters, ensuring good fortune for those who paid their respects. It was not uncommon for 
villagers to offer small trinkets and tokens of gratitude to the Nixie, hoping for prosperity and 
protection. 

The tale of the Ecroyd family, who established Lomeshaye Mill, was intertwined with the 
folklore of the area. According to the stories, the family possessed an ancient artifact known as 
the Millstone of Fortune. This magical millstone was said to grant great prosperity and success 
to those who controlled it. The Ecroyds were believed to have harnessed the power of the 
millstone, enabling their business to thrive for generations. 

However, it was said that the millstone's magic came at a price. Some whispered that the Ecroyd 
family made a pact with the spirits of the Hard Platts, exchanging a piece of their own souls for 
the millstone's extraordinary powers. As a result, the family's prosperity was intertwined with 
the fate of the mythical creatures and the harmony of the land. 

Over time, as the industrial era progressed and the mills boomed, the once vibrant connection 
between humans and mythical beings began to wane. The steam engines and gas works of 
Lomeshaye Mill brought an air of practicality that overshadowed the old beliefs. The focus 
shifted to progress and profit, and the folklore of the Hard Platts and Lomeshaye area slowly 
faded into whispers of the past. 

Yet, even in the modern age, remnants of the folklore persisted. Locals, while immersed in the 
fast-paced world of business, still held a certain reverence for the land. Some claimed to catch 
glimpses of ethereal lights in the woods or hear faint laughter carried by the wind. They were 
reminders of a time when the magical and the mundane coexisted, where the mythical creatures 
of the Hard Platts and Lomeshaye area danced through the imaginations of those who called it 
home. 

And so, the folklore of the Hard Platts and Lomeshaye area remained woven into the tapestry of 
the community, a testament to the rich heritage that shaped the land. The stories of the Platts 
Sprite, the Lomeshaye Nixie, and the Ecroyd family's millstone continued to inspire wonder and 
curiosity, reminding the people of a time when the boundaries between reality and fantasy were 
blurred, and the extraordinary was just within reach. 


By Donald Jay 


Centuries ago, during the fervor of the Crusades, the Templar knights had ventured to the Holy 
Land. Clad in their iconic white mantles emblazoned with a crimson cross, they were renowned 
for their unwavering devotion and unmatched prowess on the battlefield. Their valor and 
dedication to their cause had earned them a reputation as one of the most formidable fighting 
units of their time. 

It was in one of their many expeditions that Sir Geoffrey de Wycliffe, a noble knight among the 
Templars, found himself gravely wounded. The knight's injuries were severe, and he knew his 
time was drawing near. With his last breaths, Sir Geoffrey expressed his final wish to be buried 
within the walls of St Bartholomew's Church, where his ancestors had worshipped for 
generations. 

True to his request, Sir Geoffrey was laid to rest in a solemn ceremony, his tomb becoming a 
symbol of his enduring spirit and the indomitable legacy of the Knights Templar. Over the 
passing centuries, tales began to circulate about the ghostly figure of Sir Geoffrey, still clad in 
his Templar attire, wandering the dimly lit corridors of the church. 

Curiosity and fascination entwined with fear, as villagers shared spine-chilling encounters with 
the spectral knight. Some claimed to have glimpsed him silently praying by the altar at midnight, 
his presence imbued with an otherworldly serenity. Others spoke of hearing the faint echo of 
armor clinking as the ghostly knight patrolled the church during the darkest hours. 

Despite the occasional frightful encounters, the locals of Colne came to accept and even cherish 
the ethereal presence of Sir Geoffrey. Visitors flocked to St Bartholomew's Church, drawn by 
the allure of its haunted history and the mystique of the Templars. The spirit of the knight 
became a symbol of the town's heritage, and his tales were passed down from one generation to 
the next, keeping the memory of the Crusades alive. 

As time marched on, the ghostly presence of Sir Geoffrey de Wycliffe continued to watch over 
the church. Although he was no longer bound to the mortal realm, his spirit found solace in the 
sacred walls he called home. And in the hearts of those who visited, his legacy lived on, a 
testament to the valor and sacrifice of the Knights Templar. 

Today, as visitors enter St Bartholomew's Church, they are greeted by a sense of reverence and 
awe. The history of the Templars hangs in the air, and the ghostly figure of Sir Geoffrey de 
Wycliffe is but a whisper, a reminder of a time long past. The church stands as a living 
testament to the bravery and honor of those who fought under the banner of the red cross, 
forever etching their mark on the tapestry of history. And within its walls, the spirit of a knight 
continues to guard the legacy of the Templars, a silent sentinel watching over the passage of 
time. 

Have you noticed the font is shaped like The Holy Grail. 
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In the small township of Cowling, nestled in the picturesque West Riding of Yorkshire, a 
historical tale of witchcraft and mystery unfolds. It was a time when superstition and fear 
gripped the hearts of the villagers, and whispers of dark magic filled the air. 

The year was 1692, a time notorious for witch trials and hysteria, although the fervour had not 
yet reached Cowling. In the heart of the village, amidst the rolling hills and babbling brooks, 
lived a woman named Agnes Walker. She was known to be a wise woman, possessing 
knowledge of herbs and healing remedies. Her gentle nature and kind heart had earned her the 
respect and admiration of the villagers. 

However, not everyone held Agnes in high regard. There were whispers among the more 
superstitious villagers that she possessed powers beyond the ordinary. They claimed she could 
communicate with spirits and cast spells under the light of the full moon. These rumours spread 
like wildfire, fueled by fear and ignorance. 

One fateful evening, as the sun dipped below the horizon, casting long shadows over Cowling, a 
young girl named Emily fell gravely ill. Her mother, desperate to save her child, sought the help 
of Agnes Walker. Despite the villagers’ suspicions, she knew that Agnes possessed great 
knowledge of herbs and remedies that could aid her daughter's recovery. 

Agnes arrived at Emily's bedside, her weathered hands clutching a small pouch filled with dried 
herbs and roots. She began chanting softly, her words lost in the wind, as she administered her 
healing concoction to the young girl. The villagers watched from afar, their eyes filled with 
trepidation and curiosity. 

Days turned into nights, and as the moon waned and waxed, Emily's health gradually improved. 
The villagers marvelled at Agnes's ability to heal, and doubts and fears slowly transformed into 
gratitude and respect. But there were those who still clung to their beliefs in her alleged sorcery. 
The local vicar, Reverend Thomas Stokes, was among the skeptics. He preached fiery sermons 
warning the villagers of the dangers of witchcraft and the devil's influence. His words sparked a 
renewed wave of fear and suspicion, causing the once-peaceful community to fracture. 
Determined to rid the village of what he considered evil, Reverend Stokes gathered a mob of 
frightened villagers. They stormed Agnes's cottage, their torches casting eerie shadows on the 
cobblestones. Accusations of black magic and witchcraft filled the air as they dragged Agnes out 
into the night. 

Bound and shackled, Agnes stood before the furious crowd. Her eyes, filled with sadness and 
resignation, scanned the faces of those she had once cared for. She pleaded for reason, for mercy, 
but her pleas fell on deaf ears. 

In a hasty trial, orchestrated by Reverend Stokes himself, Agnes was accused of consorting with 
demons and practising dark magic. The evidence against her was nothing more than rumours 
and whispers, yet the fervour of the mob could not be quelled. 

As the flames engulfed Agnes Walker, she maintained her dignity, refusing to give her accusers 
the satisfaction of witnessing her fear. The villagers watched in morbid fascination, their faces a 
mix of horror and relief, convinced they had purged the village of an ancient evil. 

But as the smoke billowed into the night sky, a hush fell over Cowling. The once-united 
community now bore the weight of guilt and regret. They had condemned a woman whose only 
crime was possessing knowledge beyond their understanding. 

Years passed, and the memory of Agnes Walker lingered in the collective consciousness of 
Cowling. The village had learned a bitter lesson about the power of fear and the danger of 
unchecked accusations. Agnes's name became a symbol. 

By Donald Jay. 
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In the small village of Catlow Bottoms in Nelson, Lancashire, stories of the hobgoblin and 
boggarts were still very much alive. The villagers would often huddle around the fire at night 
and tell tales of the mischievous creatures that roamed the countryside. But the tale of the Owd 
Hob, the leader of the boggarts, was one that sent shivers down their spines. 

The legend said that the Owd Hob lived deep in the forests surrounding Catlow Bottoms. He 
was Said to be a creature with the head of a goat, the hooves of a horse, and the horns of a devil. 
His eyes were said to glow red in the darkness, and his breath was said to be foul and putrid. 
Despite the warnings, some villagers were not afraid to venture into the forest in search of the 
Owd Hob. They believed that if they could capture him, they would be able to ask for his help in 
punishing those who had wronged them. But no one had ever returned from the forest, and many 
believed that they had fallen victim to the Owd Hob's wrath. 

One day, a young boy named Thomas decided that he would be the one to capture the Owd Hob. 
He believed that if he could capture the creature, he would become a hero in the eyes of the 
villagers. He gathered his courage and set out into the forest, armed only with a wooden stake 
and a lantern. 

As he made his way deeper into the forest, Thomas began to hear strange noises. The branches 
of the trees rustled, and the ground seemed to shake beneath his feet. But he pressed on, 
determined to capture the Owd Hob. 

Suddenly, he saw a pair of glowing red eyes in the darkness. The Owd Hob had appeared before 
him, and Thomas froze in fear. The creature let out a deafening roar and charged towards 
Thomas, but the boy managed to dodge out of the way just in time. 

Thomas knew that he had to act fast. He raised his wooden stake and plunged it into the Owd 
Hob's heart. The creature let out a blood-curdling scream before falling to the ground, lifeless. 
As Thomas emerged from the forest, he was greeted by a cheering crowd of villagers. They had 
all heard the commotion and had come to see if Thomas had succeeded. They lifted him up on 
their shoulders and carried him back to the village, hailing him as a hero. 

But as the years passed, the villagers began to realize the consequences of their actions. The 
boggarts, no longer afraid of their leader, began to run rampant throughout the village. Things 
went missing, dogs went lame, and milk soured. The villagers realized that they had made a 
terrible mistake in killing the Owd Hob, and they could do nothing to stop the boggarts' mischief. 


From that day forward, the villagers learned to live with the boggarts. They made offerings of 
food and milk to appease them and hoped that they would not become the next victims of their 
pranks. And the legend of the Owd Hob and the boggarts lived on, a cautionary tale of the 
dangers of meddling with the supernatural. 


By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


It was a dark and eerie night in Burnley, and the streets were quiet. The only sounds were the 
faint rustling of the trees in the wind and the occasional hooting of an owl. The townsfolk knew 
that this was the perfect time for the ghostly woman in the horse-drawn carriage to make her 
appearance. 

Ghost Legend had it that the woman was a former resident of Hufling Hall, a grand estate that 
had been abandoned for many years. She had died tragically in a carriage accident, and her spirit 
had been restless ever since. She would leave Hufling Hall in the dead of night and make her 
way to Towneley Hall, another grand estate on the other side of town. 

As the night wore on, a few brave souls gathered near Hufling Hall, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
the spectral carriage. They waited in anticipation, their hearts beating fast with excitement and 
fear. 

Suddenly, they heard the distant clip-clop of horses' hooves. The sound grew louder and louder 
until it was right in front of them. The horse-drawn carriage appeared out of nowhere, gliding 
silently down Hufling Lane. 

The carriage was a sight to behold. It was a vintage Victorian carriage, with intricate carvings 
and ornate details. The horses pulling it were majestic beasts, their black coats gleaming in the 
moonlight. 

But the most eerie thing of all was the woman inside the carriage. She was a pale and ghostly 
figure, her eyes fixed straight ahead, as if she were in a trance. Her long white gown billowed in 
the wind, and her hair was a tangled mess around her face. 

The townsfolk stood frozen in fear as the carriage passed by. They could feel the chill in the air, 
and some claimed to have heard the woman's ghostly whispers in their ears. 

As quickly as it had appeared, the carriage disappeared into the night, leaving the townsfolk 
shaken and unnerved. They knew that they had witnessed something otherworldly and would 
never forget the haunting manifestation of the horse-drawn carriage. 


By Donald Jay 
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Jenny Green Teeth. 


Once upon a time in the Lancashire countryside, there lived a young girl named Mary. Mary 
loved to play outside in the woods, picking wildflowers and exploring. But her mother always 
warned her to stay away from the nearby pond, which was home to a fearsome creature named 
Jenny Green Teeth. 

Jenny was said to be a river hag who lurked beneath the green weeds that covered stagnant 
ponds. She had green skin, long green hair, and sharp green teeth. She would pull anyone who 
came too close into the water and drown them. 

Mary was a curious girl, and despite her mother's warnings, she couldn't resist the temptation to 
see the creature for herself. One day, while wandering in the woods, she came across the pond. 
She approached the water's edge, peering into the murky depths. 

Suddenly, a hand shot up from the water, grabbing Mary's ankle and pulling her into the pond. 
She struggled to break free, but the grip was too strong. Just as she was about to be pulled under, 
Mary realized that the hand was not that of, but rather a young boy who had fallen into the pond 
and needed her help. 

Mary quickly sprang into action, pulling the boy to safety. As she looked into his grateful eyes, 
she realized that Jenny Green Teeth was just a story, a myth created to keep children away from 
the dangerous waters. 

From that day on, Mary continued to explore the woods, but she always remembered the lesson 
she had learned. She knew that some stories were meant to be taken seriously, but others were 
just meant to be enjoyed as tales of adventure and intrigue. And whenever she passed by the 
pond, she smiled, knowing that she had conquered her fears and discovered the truth behind the 
legend of Jenny Green Teeth. 


By Donald Jay. 
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John Moore of Baulehouse Foulridge Ball House Foulridge Leeds and Liverpool canal. 
Shellycoats are considered to be relatively harmless; they may mislead wanderers, particularly 
those they think are trespassing upon the creature's territory, but without malice. 

A common tactic of a shellycoat would be to cry out as if drowning and then laugh at the 
distracted victim 


Story. 

John Moore had always been fascinated with the Leeds and Liverpool canal that ran through his 
hometown of Foulridge. As a child, he spent countless hours watching the barges and boats go 
by, imagining the adventures that lay beyond the horizon. But it wasn't until he inherited the old 
Ball House from his grandfather that he truly fell in love with the canal and its surroundings. 
Ball House was an imposing stone structure with a history dating back over three centuries. It 
had been a popular stopover for weary travelers and bargees, who would often take advantage of 
its hospitality and enjoy a hearty meal before continuing their journey. John's grandfather had 
kept the tradition alive, and John was determined to do the same. 

One autumn evening, John was sitting on the porch of Ball House, watching the sun set over the 
canal when he heard a faint cry for help. He jumped to his feet and ran towards the water's edge, 
where he saw a young couple frantically trying to keep their small boat afloat. They were 
surrounded by a thick fog, and John could barely make out their faces. 

"Help us, please!" the woman cried out. "We're lost, and we don't know where we are!" 

John quickly realized that they had been tricked by a shellycoat, a mischievous creature that was 
said to inhabit the area. But he also knew that he couldn't leave the couple stranded in the 
middle of the canal, especially as the fog was getting thicker by the minute. 

With a steady hand, John guided the boat back to Ball House, where he welcomed the couple 
with open arms. He gave them a warm meal and a comfortable bed for the night, and in the 
morning, he helped them find their way back to the right path. 

From that day on, John became known as the guardian of the canal, always ready to lend a 
helping hand to those in need. He also continued the tradition of Ball House, serving delicious 
meals to anyone who passed by, and sharing stories and laughter with the travelers who stopped 
to rest. 

Years went by, and John grew old, but his love for the canal never faded. He would often sit on 
the porch of Ball House, watching the barges and boats go by, and telling stories of his 
adventures to anyone who would listen. 

And when he finally passed away, his spirit remained, watching over the canal and its 
surroundings, and guiding lost travelers back to the right path. The people of Foulridge still talk 
about John Moore of Ball House, the guardian of the canal, and his kind heart that touched the 
lives of so many. 


By Donald Jay 
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Jumping The Broom The ritual itself is very simple. Yet it’s significance and meaning run very 
deep. After the priest marries the couple, the bride and groom jump over a broom. It would be 
more accurate to say “jumping the besom,” the besom being a type of broom that is made with 
twigs tied together against a strong pole. Sometimes this ritual takes place at the church itself, 
or at the wedding reception. There are several ways to go about it. The broom or besom may be 
laid on the floor and the couple hand in hand, leaps over it as high as they might. Another 
method has the broom lying at an angle in the entryway to the new home and the bride and 
groom take their turn at leaping over it. Some hold the belief that the higher the leaper, the more 
powerful in the marriage that one shall be. Still another method has the groom stepping over the 
broom in the doorway while carrying his new bride. This tradition seems to come to us from 
Wales, primarily, though there is still some contention on whether it comes from Romani Gypsy 
people living in Wales or come from the Welsh people themselves. The earliest mention seems 
to come from the early 18thcentury though Romani have been in Wales since at least the 16th 
century. Regardless of origin, jumping the broom has been embraced by the Welsh as a sort of 
common-law marriage symbolic act. The symbolic role of the broom or besom in the home is 
rich and varied in Celtic culture. Perhaps its greatest role is that of setting the boundary between 
the home and the wild. The act of sweeping the floor was not only a way of cleaning, but also 
demarcated the boundaries of the home. In ancient times, dirt floors were common and often to 
keep them clean enough to live on they had to be swept several times every day. This has the 
effect of creating a boundary for the home, just by sheer repetition. So, often the broom was 
considered one of the first lines of defense for a home maker. Outside of Wales, in parts of 
England, jumping the broom has been considered primarily a folk tradition. It is not as 
common for urban dwellers who are wedded to contemporary marriage customs. However, let 
it be said that the ancient people of Wales who still practice this tradition are about all that was 
left of the original British inhabitants before the arrival of the Angles and the Saxons and other 
Germanic tribes. These invaders displaced the local inhabitants, forcing them to move west into 
what is now Wales and Cornwall. This tradition also seems to have been widely practiced in 
various parts of the world, from Eastern Europe to the Americas. During the period of black 
slavery in the Americas, it became a way for slaves to signify their own marriages, as slave 
marriage was not legally recognized by the governments involved until after Emancipation and 
the end of the Civil War in America. The practice was likely taken from the whites as a way for 
slaves to recognize marriage formally among themselves, beyond any remaining African 
ceremony that may have survived. It was re-explored in the popular black culture during the 
time Alex Haley’s ‘Roots’ was enjoying its highest popularity. Today, jumping the broom is 
also enjoying resurgence in popular neo-pagan cultures such as some Wicca groups and 
adherents along with those who follow a more eclectic brand of spirituality. In some of the more 
modern incarnations of the practice, the couple may have to leap over a besom which is held 
aloft by the Best Man and the Maid of Honor. Sometimes, they may have to leap three times 
over the besom. Another modern practice is to leap over a fire and then leap over the broom 
immediately after that. It is thought that the fire will burn away negative influences of the past 
and the besom will denote the new beginning for the two together. Often the handfasting cord 
may be affixed to the besom and it is then placed somewhere prominent in the marriage home. 


By Donald Jay 
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Lady O'Hagan Burnley - Summit area of Manchester Road Type: Haunting Manifestation. 
The last owner of nearby Towneley Hall, the woman now drives her horse and trap in the area. 
It is said you can hear the hooves pounding on the cobbled streets, even though the stones have 
been replaced with modern materials. 

There was a time when Burnley was a small town, and the Manchester Road was the main . 
mansion that had been the seat of the Towneley family for centuries. 

In the late 19th century, Lady O'Hagan became the last owner of Towneley Hall. She was a 
wealthy widow from Ireland who had married into the Towneley family. Lady O'Hagan was 
known for her beauty, her charm, and her love of horses. She was often seen riding her prized 
stallion through the countryside surrounding the hall, her long red hair blowing in the wind. 
But Lady O'Hagan's happiness was short-lived. Her husband died soon after their marriage, and 
she was left alone with a fortune but no one to share it with. She threw herself into the 
management of Towneley Hall, becoming a well-respected patron of the arts and a beloved 
member of the local community. 

However, as Lady O'Hagan grew older, she became increasingly reclusive. She would spend 
hours alone in the hall's library, surrounded by books and memories of her past. Some say she 
was haunted by the ghost of her husband, who had died in mysterious circumstances. 

One day, Lady O'Hagan disappeared. Her staff searched the hall from top to bottom but found 
no trace of her. It was as if she had simply vanished into thin air. 

But Lady O'Hagan did not leave this world entirely. Her ghost is said to haunt the Summit area 
of Manchester Road, driving her horse and trap through the streets. Her ghostly presence is felt 
most strongly at night, when the sound of her horse's hooves can be heard pounding on the 
cobbled streets, even though the stones have been replaced with modern materials. 

Many locals believe that Lady O'Hagan's restless spirit is seeking to solve the mystery of her 
husband's death. Some even claim to have seen her ghostly figure riding through the night, her 
long red hair streaming behind her, as she searches for answers. 

To this day, the legend of Lady O'Hagan continues to haunt the Summit area of Manchester 
Road. Some say that she will never rest until the truth about her husband's death is revealed. 


By Donald Jay 
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Leaping Figures Chipping - Lanes around the demolished Leagram Hall Haunting 
Manifestation 1960s Car engines have been known to cut out in this area without reason. The 
roads that skirted the hall is locally renowned for their ghostly figures who leap out from behind 
bushes, and strange mists and noises. The postmistress blamed the death of her dog on three 
shadowy figures that chased the canine, terrifying the animal so much it refused to eat. 

It was a chilly autumn evening, and the sun had already set. The roads around the demolished 
Leagram Hall were almost deserted, except for the occasional car passing by. The locals knew 
that this area was haunted, and they avoided it as much as possible. But not everyone believed in 
ghosts. 

Sophie was a young woman who had recently moved to Chipping with her husband. They had 
heard stories about the Leaping Figures, and she was intrigued. She had always been fascinated 
by the paranormal, and she wanted to experience it for herself. 

So, one evening, Sophie convinced her husband to take a drive around the area. As they drove 
down the winding lanes, the car suddenly jolted to a halt. The engine had cut out without any 
warning. Her husband tried to start it again, but it was no use. 

As they waited for a passing car to help them, Sophie noticed a mist gathering around the car. It 
was thick and dense, and it obscured their vision. She felt a shiver run down her spine. This was 
it, she thought. The Leaping Figures were here. 

Suddenly, she heard a rustling sound. She turned around and saw three shadowy figures leaping 
out from behind a bush. They were tall and slender, and they seemed to be jumping towards the 
car. Sophie felt her heart race. She had never been so scared in her life. 

The figures came closer and closer, and Sophie could see their faces. They had no features, just 
blank, white faces. She wanted to scream, but no sound came out of her mouth. 

The figures stopped just a few feet away from the car. Sophie could feel their cold breath on her 
face. Then, as suddenly as they had appeared, they vanished into thin air. The mist dissipated, 
and the engine started again. 

Sophie and her husband drove away as fast as they could. They didn't say a word until they were 
safely back in their house. Sophie knew that what she had seen was real. The Leaping Figures 
were not just a myth. They were a haunting manifestation that had terrified her to the core. 
From that day on, Sophie never ventured near the demolished Leagram Hall again. She knew 
that the Leaping Figures were still out there, waiting to terrify anyone who dared to cross their 
path. 
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Little Folk Foulridge - Area around Lake Burwain near Colne. 

Unknown Further Comments: The area around the lake is reportedly home to boggarts and hobs. 
There are also stories of ghostly Roundheads moving around the area, some on horseback and 
others wearily walking holding pikes. 

Deep in the heart of Foulridge, near Lake Burwain, lived a group of little folk. These were not 
your typical fairies, but rather a mixture of boggarts and hobs who had formed a tight-knit 
community. They had been living in the area for generations and knew every nook and cranny 
of the surrounding woods and hills. 

Despite their diminutive size, the little folk were a force to be reckoned with. They were masters 
of the natural world and could call upon the spirits of the land to aid them in times of need. They 
had their own customs and traditions, and would often be seen dancing and singing in the 
moonlight. 

But life wasn't always easy for the little folk. There were many dangers lurking in the woods, 
and they had to be constantly on guard against human hunters and other creatures who sought to 
do them harm. There were also ghostly Roundheads who haunted the area, their spectral forms 
seen riding horses or marching wearily with pikes in hand. 

Despite these challenges, the little folk were a resilient bunch. They worked together to build 
their homes, tend their gardens, and protect their community from harm. They had a deep 
respect for the natural world and all the creatures that lived in it. 

One day, a young human girl stumbled upon the little folk's community. She was lost in the 
woods and had been wandering for hours when she saw a glimmer of light in the distance. 
Curiosity got the better of her, and she followed the light until she came upon a clearing where 
the little folk were gathered. 

At first, the little folk were wary of the human girl. They had heard stories of how humans had 
destroyed forests and polluted rivers, and they were hesitant to trust her. But the girl was kind 
and respectful, and she soon won their trust. 

The little folk showed the girl their way of life, and she was amazed at their connection to the 
natural world. She learned how to speak to the spirits of the land, how to gather herbs for 
healing, and how to dance under the moonlight. And in return, she taught the little folk about the 
world beyond the woods, about human customs and traditions, and about the importance of 
protecting the environment. 

As time passed, the little folk and the human girl became fast friends. They shared many 
adventures together, and the girl would often visit the little folk's community, bringing gifts of 
food and clothing. And the little folk, in turn, would share their knowledge and magic with her. 
In the end, the little folk realized that humans were not all bad. They saw that there were those 
who could live in harmony with nature and who respected the creatures of the woods. And they 
welcomed the human girl into their community, knowing that she would always be a friend to 
the little folk of Foulridge. 
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Lizzie Dean Chipping - The Sun Inn Haunting Manifestation 

A former cleaner at the establishment, Lizzie took her own life after her other half ran away. 
Her ghost, seen in maid's outfit, still walks the walls of the building, and sometimes disappears 
through them 

The Sun Inn was a quaint little pub situated in the heart of Chipping, a small town in the English 
countryside. The locals loved it for its warm and friendly atmosphere, delicious food, and great 
selection of drinks. But there was something else that made the Sun Inn famous — the ghost of 
Lizzie Dean. 

Lizzie had been a cleaner at the inn many years ago. She was a hard-working woman who 
always wore a cheerful smile on her face. Everyone loved her, but her heart belonged to only 
one man — her other half, John. John was a handsome young lad who had swept Lizzie off her 
feet the moment they met. 

The two were deeply in love and planned to get married. Lizzie was over the moon with 
happiness, and nothing could have dampened her spirits. However, fate had other plans. One 
day, John disappeared without a trace, leaving Lizzie heartbroken and devastated. 

Days turned into weeks, weeks turned into months, and months turned into years. Lizzie never 
gave up hope of finding John, but as time passed, her hopes slowly faded away. Eventually, she 
lost the will to live and took her own life. Her body was found in one of the empty rooms of the 
inn, and since then, her ghost has been seen walking the halls of the building. 

Many people have reported seeing Lizzie's ghost in a maid's outfit, her hair tied back in a neat 
bun, just like she used to wear it. She would walk through the walls of the inn, disappearing as if 
she was never there. Some say she was still searching for John, while others say she was simply 
haunting the inn, unable to let go of the life she once knew. 

The Sun Inn's current owner, Mr. Brown, was a skeptic when it came to ghosts. He thought it 
was all a bunch of nonsense until one day, he saw Lizzie's ghost with his own eyes. He was 
closing up the inn for the night when he heard a strange noise coming from the upstairs hallway. 
He walked up the stairs, and there she was, Lizzie Dean, walking towards him. 

Mr. Brown was terrified, but he couldn't take his eyes off her. She looked so real, so tangible, 
that he thought he could touch her if he reached out. But just as he was about to do so, Lizzie 
disappeared through the wall, leaving Mr. Brown shaken and confused. 

From that day on, Mr. Brown never doubted the existence of ghosts again. He learned to coexist 
with Lizzie's ghost and even left a small offering of flowers by the door of the room where 
Lizzie's body was found. The locals still talk about Lizzie's ghost, and the Sun Inn continues to 
attract visitors from all over the world who come to witness the haunting manifestation of the 
former cleaner, Lizzie Dean. 
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Location Ribchester - Osbaldeston Hall now a farmhouse Type Haunting Manifestation 
Spewing blood from an open wound in his chest, this person was killed in a duel on site, and 
periodically returns to remind the living. There are floorboards within the building that are still 
bloodstained, so the legend states. 

Osbaldeston Hall had stood for centuries, weathering the test of time with its walls steeped in 
history and stories. But amongst the tales of old, there was one that stood out - the story of the 
Bloody Man. 

Legend had it that the Bloody Man was a victim of a duel that had taken place on the grounds of 
Osbaldeston Hall. He was spewing blood from an open wound in his chest as he collapsed onto 
the bloodstained floorboards of the old house. The site of his death had never been forgotten, 
and his ghost was said to return periodically, haunting the living. 

People whispered about the Bloody Man, but no one had ever seen him, until the day that Lucy 
arrived at Osbaldeston Hall. She had inherited the house from her late grandmother and had 
always been fascinated by its history. She was determined to uncover the truth behind the 
Bloody Man. 

As she walked through the old house, she couldn't help but feel a sense of unease. The air was 
thick with the scent of old wood, and every creaking floorboard seemed to whisper secrets of the 
past. It was then that she heard it - the sound of footsteps coming from upstairs. 

Lucy climbed the stairs, her heart pounding with anticipation. She reached the top of the 
staircase, and there he was - the Bloody Man. His eyes were hollow, and blood dripped from his 
chest, staining the floorboards beneath him. 

Lucy was frozen with fear, unable to move as the ghostly figure approached her. She could feel 
his icy breath on her skin as he spoke, his voice a mere whisper. 

"You seek the truth, do you not?" he asked. 

Lucy could only nod in response. 

"Then follow me," he said, beckoning her to follow. 

Lucy hesitated for a moment before taking a deep breath and following the Bloody Man through 
the dark halls of Osbaldeston Hall. She could feel the weight of history bearing down on her as 
she walked, each step echoing through the halls. 

Finally, they arrived at a room that Lucy had never seen before. It was a small room, tucked 
away in a corner of the house. Inside was a trunk, covered in dust and cobwebs. 

The Bloody Man gestured towards the trunk, and Lucy slowly opened it. Inside were letters, 
documents, and a small journal. As Lucy read through the papers, she realized that they were 
written by the Bloody Man himself, describing the events that had led to his death. 

It was then that Lucy realized the truth - the Bloody Man had not been killed in a duel, but had 
been murdered by someone he trusted. The papers revealed a conspiracy that had been hidden 
for centuries, and Lucy knew that she had uncovered something that would change the history of 
Osbaldeston Hall forever. 

As she left the small room, Lucy knew that she had fulfilled her destiny. The Bloody Man had 
led her to the truth, and she would ensure that his story was told for generations to come. 
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Long ago, in the rolling hills of what is now known as the Gisburn and Long Preston region, a 
great chieftain passed away. He was a man of great wisdom and strength, revered by his people 
for his leadership and courage in battle. 

To honor him in death, his people constructed a grand burial site atop a gentle hill overlooking 
the surrounding countryside. They built a Bronze Age Round Barrow, a circular mound made of 
earth and stone, and carefully placed the chieftain's body within. 

For centuries, the chieftain's tomb stood in peaceful solitude, a testament to his legacy and the 
enduring power of his people's traditions. But as time passed, the world around it changed. 
Villages grew and roads were built, and the land became a patchwork of farms and fields. 
Despite these changes, the Bronze Age Round Barrow remained, a reminder of a bygone era and 
a window into a long-forgotten past. It became a point of fascination for many, who would 
journey from far and wide to see the ancient tomb and wonder at the mysteries it held. 

And so it stands to this day, a quiet sentinel overlooking the rolling hills, a testament to the 
timeless power of human memory and the enduring legacy of those who came before us. 
Though the world may change around it, the Bronze Age Round Barrow endures, a symbol of 
the past and a beacon of hope for the future. 
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Lower Well Head Farm in Newchurch in Pendle had been abandoned for decades. Its 
dilapidated condition, along with rumors of a haunting, kept most people away. However, there 
were still some who dared to venture inside, curious about the supernatural occurrences said to 
take place there. 

Every Saturday at 6 pm, the town would quiet down, and eerie silence would fill the air. It was 
then that the disembodied footsteps would begin, echoing through the empty hallways of the 
farmhouse. Nobody knew who or what was making the noise, but it was unmistakably the sound 
of someone walking around. 

A young couple, Alice and Jack, were determined to find out what was causing the strange 
sounds. They had heard the rumors about the haunted farmhouse and were intrigued by the idea 
of exploring it. Armed with a flashlight, they entered the farmhouse just as the sun began to set. 
The first few moments were uneventful, and they began to wonder if the rumors were true at all. 
But as they reached the second floor, they heard it. The unmistakable sound of footsteps, 
growing louder with each passing moment. They froze, unsure of what to do next. 

Suddenly, a misty figure appeared before them. It was a woman, dressed in old-fashioned 
clothing, who seemed to be walking towards them. Alice and Jack tried to move, but their 
bodies wouldn't budge. They were frozen in place, watching as the figure came closer and closer. 
As the woman reached them, the footsteps stopped, and the farmhouse fell silent once more. The 
figure disappeared into thin air, leaving Alice and Jack shaken and confused. They had no 
explanation for what they had just witnessed. 

From that day on, Alice and Jack refused to return to the farmhouse. They knew that there was 
something supernatural there, something that they couldn't explain. The farmhouse remained 
abandoned, its secrets locked away for eternity, only to be heard by those brave enough to 
venture inside. 
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Lucette Location in Clayton le Moors - Dunkenhalgh Hall currently a hotel and nearby bridge, 
Haunting Manifestation, Time: 25 December reoccurring, A former maid at the hall, Lucette fell 
pregnant after a torrid affair with the master - he was not interested in her long term future, so 
Lucette took her own life. The maid's misty white form now comes back around Christmas to 
remind others of her fate. 

The Christmas lights twinkled in the windows of Dunkenhalgh Hall, now transformed into a 
hotel. But in the quiet of the night, the festive cheer was replaced with a sense of unease. Lucette, 
the former maid of the hall, was making her annual appearance. 

Lucette had worked at Dunkenhalgh Hall for several years, and she had fallen in love with the 
master of the house. Despite their torrid affair, the master had no intention of marrying her or 
giving her a future. Heartbroken and pregnant, Lucette saw no way out of her predicament. 

One cold December night, Lucette took her own life by jumping off the nearby bridge. Her 
misty white form would now reappear every Christmas, reminding the living of her tragic fate. 
As the clock struck midnight on Christmas Day, the guests at the hotel could sense a presence in 
the air. Some reported hearing a soft crying sound, while others felt a sudden chill. And then, 
they saw her - a misty figure in a white dress, hovering above the bridge. 

The guests watched in awe and fear as Lucette's apparition floated towards the hotel. She passed 
through the walls and disappeared into the darkness. Some guests claimed to have seen her 
ghostly figure in their rooms, while others heard her whispering in their ears. 

Despite the eerie manifestation, Lucette's spirit seemed to be at peace. She was not there to harm 
anyone, but to remind them of the consequences of heartless actions. And every Christmas, her 
haunting presence served as a warning to those who took love for granted. 

As the sun rose on Boxing Day, the guests at Dunkenhalgh Hall breathed a collective sigh of 
relief. Lucette's ghostly presence had dissipated, and the festive cheer had returned. But for 
some, the memory of Lucette's haunting manifestation would stay with them for a long time to 
come. 
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Mark One, a retail store on Manchester Road, Burnley. 

It was a quiet summer evening in Burnley, and the staff at Mark One, a retail store on 
Manchester Road, were going about their nightly routine of restocking shelves and organizing 
inventory. Suddenly, one of the employees, named Sarah, heard a faint sound coming from the 
stock room. It was a soft giggle, the sound of a young girl laughing. 

Sarah initially dismissed the noise as her imagination, but then she heard it again, louder this 
time. She decided to investigate and made her way to the stock room. As she walked through the 
narrow aisles, the sound of small, pattering footsteps echoed through the room. 

When she arrived at the stock room, she found that the hangers on the clothes rails were moving 
on their own, as if someone was running through them. The laughter grew louder, and Sarah 
realized that the sound was coming from a corner of the room where a small girl was sitting on 
the floor, giggling uncontrollably. 

The girl appeared to be around six years old, with long curly hair and a bright smile. Sarah was 
surprised to see her, as there was no way she could have entered the stock room without being 
noticed. She approached the girl and asked her if she was lost, but the child only continued to 
giggle. 

Sarah tried to ask the girl more questions, but she suddenly vanished into thin air, leaving 
behind only the sound of her laughter echoing through the room. Sarah was left feeling shaken 
and confused, unsure of what had just happened. 

Over the following weeks, other staff members reported similar experiences in the stock room, 
hearing the sound of the young girl laughing and her small footsteps echoing through the room. 
They also reported hearing scraping, dragging footsteps coming from the cellar, and feeling a 
male presence in the store. 

Despite these strange occurrences, the store remained open, and customers continued to come 
and go without incident. However, the staff knew that something unexplainable was happening 
in the store, and they couldn't help but wonder who the young girl was and why she was 
haunting the stock room. 

Years later, the staff still talk about the strange events that occurred that summer in Burnley. 
While the laughter and footsteps have since ceased, the memory of the young girl and her 
infectious laughter remains etched in their minds, reminding them of the inexplicable mysteries 
that still exist in our world. 


By Donald Jay 
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Marsden Park is a public park located in the Lancashire town of Nelson, England. The park was 
originally part of Marsden Hall, which was built in the mid-sixteenth century by Richard and 
Henry Walton. The hall was later extended in 1740, and in the nineteenth century, R.T. Walton 
developed several key aspects of the park, including ornate stonework, a Ladies garden, upper 
and lower pools, a conservatory, a twenty-sided sundial, and a family chapel. 

After the death of Dr. Pinder, who had leased the hall and grounds in 1857 to use as a mental 
asylum, the property was turned into a public park in 1912. In the late 1980s, a group of 
teenagers reported seeing a white, glowing figure near an area of the park known as "The 
Dungeons." The Dungeons were actually a series of archways that made up what was once the 
pseudo-Roman Baths built between 1801 and 1845. 

The park features several interesting locations, including the Icosahedral Sundial, which was 
designed by Thornber and Kippax and is one of only three such sundials in the country. The 
Lady's Garden is a sunken area surrounded by a curved wall, which according to rumor, has 
tunnels leading to the now-demolished hall and the Roman Baths. However, an inspection by 
the local council of the cellar under the conservatory did not reveal any existing or sealed tunnel. 
The Wishing Gate is a stone gateway where people make a wish as they pass through the gate 
by rolling a leaf and placing it in one of the circular recesses. Finally, the Roman Baths, which 
was once the highlight of the park, now features a bricked-up area that was once the site of the 
boathouse where people would board small rowing boats that they took out onto the pond in 
front of the baths. 

Despite the park's beautiful features and interesting history, it is also known for being haunted. 
There have been several reports of a ghostly figure that is said to haunt the park, particularly 
near The Dungeons where the group of teenagers reported seeing the mysterious white figure in 
the late 1980s. Marsden Park remains a popular destination for visitors and locals alike, 
attracting those interested in its history, beauty, and alleged hauntings. 


By Donald Jay 
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Marsden Primary School was a typical old school building, with its red-brick facade, high 
ceilings, and creaky floors. The school had been around for over a century, and over the years, it 
had become a beloved institution in the small town of Nelson. 

However, there was one thing that made Marsden School stand out from other schools in the 
area. The school was haunted by the spirit of an old caretaker, known as Old Stanley. 

According to legend, Old Stanley had worked at the school for over 40 years before passing 
away in his sleep one night. His spirit had lingered in the school ever since, haunting the old 
clock tower, the headmaster's office, and the corridors of the school. 

Students and teachers alike had reported seeing Old Stanley's ghostly figure wandering the halls, 
carrying his trusty broom and dustpan. Some said that they had even heard his footsteps echoing 
through the empty corridors late at night. 

Despite the rumors, the school remained open, and the students continued to attend classes as 
usual. Some were even excited at the prospect of seeing the ghost of Old Stanley, while others 
were understandably nervous. 

One day, a group of students decided to investigate the legend of Old Stanley for themselves. 
Armed with flashlights and a camera, they set off to explore the dark, abandoned hallways of the 
school. 

As they made their way through the empty corridors, they heard a faint rustling sound coming 
from the end of the hall. Suddenly, they saw a figure in the distance, sweeping the leaves from 
the trees around the school. 

At first, they thought it was just the caretaker doing his job, but as they got closer, they realized 
that it was Old Stanley's ghostly figure. They froze in terror as he turned to face them, his eyes 
glowing in the darkness. 

For a moment, they were paralyzed with fear, but then they realized that Old Stanley was not 
there to harm them. Instead, he seemed to be watching over the school, making sure that 
everything was in order. 

From that day on, the students and teachers at Marsden Primary School no longer feared the 
ghost of Old Stanley. Instead, they saw him as a beloved caretaker who had devoted his life to 
the school and continued to watch over it, even in death. And though his ghostly figure 
continued to haunt the halls, he was no longer a source of terror but a comforting presence, 
reminding them of the history and tradition of their beloved school. 

I was The Chairman of Governors at this school so I should know ?. 
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Marsden Quaker Meeting 

Brierfield Lancashire. 

Marsden Quaker Meeting in Brierfield, Lancashire has a rich history that spans over two 
centuries. The Meeting House was built in 1763 from stone, making it one of the oldest Quaker 
buildings in the area. The original stone window frames are still in place, adding to the character 
and charm of the building. 

In the early years of the Meeting, the community was vibrant and thriving, with many members 
attending regularly. However, as the population of Marsden changed, so did the Quaker 
community. The Meeting House was sold off in the 1970s when the geographical patterns 
changed, and the population moved away from the area. 

Despite the changing times, a small group of Friends continued to meet at the Meeting House, 
upholding the Quaker tradition of a gathered silence, waiting upon the spirit. Today, the Meeting 
is still small, seldom numbering more than 5 or 6 members, but the community is close-knit and 
welcoming to those seeking spiritual nourishment or those curious about the Quaker experience. 
The remaining half of the Meeting House was converted into a warm and comfortable Meeting 
room, with good kitchen and toilet facilities. The Friends are proud of their Meeting House and 
cherish it as a place of worship and spiritual nourishment. They are keen to share their worship 
and hospitality with those who wish to experience the Quaker way of worship and living. 

The Friends take inspiration from Advices and Queries, a source of distilled wisdom and a guide 
for life. They see it as a cornerstone of their Quaker faith and a way of living in the world with 
integrity, honesty, and compassion. 

The Meeting House is located on Walverden Road, and there is a small car park and on-street 
parking available. The Meeting is accessible by public transport, with the nearest rail stations 
being Brierfield and Nelson stations, both 1.5 km away. There is also a request stop at "Four 
Lane Ends" on Walverden Road, very close to the Meeting House, with bus services running 
from Nelson Interchange and Burnley Bus Station. 

If you are interested in speaking to a Friend about the Meeting, you can use the Contact Form or 
ring Damian on the telephone number provided. You are also welcome to drop in and speak 
with Friends in person on the first Friday of each month between 10:30 - 12 pm when they're 
cleaning the Meeting House. 

In conclusion, the history of Marsden Quaker Meeting is a testament to the enduring nature of 
Quaker worship and the power of spiritual community. Despite the passing of time and the 
changing world around them, the Friends continue to gather, upholding the Quaker tradition of 
waiting upon the spirit in a spirit of love and peace. 


By Donald Jay 
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Mary Lane Location Whalley - Swan Hotel Type Haunting Manifestation Mary was a maid who 
took her own life after being pressured into giving her child away. 

The Swan Hotel in Whalley had always been a popular spot for travelers passing through the 
area. Its charming architecture and picturesque surroundings made it an ideal destination for 
anyone looking for a peaceful retreat. But little did they know, the hotel had a dark past that was 
waiting to be uncovered. 

It all began when a young maid named Mary Lane was employed at the hotel. She was known 
for her exceptional work ethic and her warm, friendly demeanor. She was loved by everyone 
who met her, but unfortunately, her life took a tragic turn. 

Mary fell pregnant out of wedlock and was faced with a difficult decision - to keep the baby or 
give it away. The hotel's owner, who was a strict and uncompromising man, pressured her into 
giving the child away, saying that it would bring shame to the hotel's reputation. 

Feeling isolated and alone, Mary found solace in the hotel's attic. It was there that she spent 
most of her time, gazing out of the window and dreaming of a life where she could keep her 
child and be happy. 

But the pressure from the hotel's owner became too much for Mary to bear, and she eventually 
took her own life by hanging herself in the attic. Her body was discovered days later by one of 
the hotel's guests, and ever since then, strange things have been happening at the Swan Hotel. 
Guests have reported seeing a ghostly figure in the attic window, and some have even claimed to 
have heard the sound of a woman sobbing. The hotel staff has tried to explain away these 
occurrences, but deep down, they know that the hotel is haunted by the ghost of Mary Lane. 
Years have passed since Mary's tragic death, but her spirit still lingers on in the hotel. Some say 
that she is searching for her lost child, while others believe that she is still trying to come to 
terms with her untimely death. 

Whatever the reason may be, the ghost of Mary Lane continues to haunt the Swan Hotel in 
Whalley, a reminder of the hotel's dark past and the tragic fate of one young maid. 


By Donald Jay. 
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Massey's Burnley's Famous Brewers 


In Burnley town, the Massey name is well known, For brewing beer, a trade that they had sown, 
Since the Bridge End Brewery in seventeen-fifty, Their beer was loved by many, it was quite 
nifty. 

Edward Stocks Massey was the man in charge, Generous with his wealth, he lived quite large, 
Dabbling in cotton trade, but brewing was his pride, He owned Victoria Mill, Trafalgar Street 
beside. 

The company grew, with over a hundred pubs, Their beer was top-notch, they never needed 
dubs, But trade was poor, starting from nineteen-eight, The future looked bleak, they needed to 
change fate. 

Matthew Brown & Co. Ltd. offered a deal, An exchange of shares, a chance to seal, But it didn't 
happen, Massey's went on their way, Taking over competition to save the day. 

William Astley of Nelson was the first to go, Followed by J. Grimshaw Ltd. and John Kenyon 
Ltd. in tow, Their pub estate grew, reaching over one-fifty, The town of Burnley had a lot of 
Masseys, quite nifty. 

Edward Stocks Massey had a unique clause, In his will, giving his fortune to Burnley's cause, 
But only if his pubs were never closed, Or else the inheritance would be foreclosed. 

The University of Manchester received a gift, From Massey's estate, quite a big lift, With over 
£10,000, they bought a painting, A tribute to Massey's legacy, unrelenting. 

Massey's brewery may be no more, But their legacy lives on, a legend to adore, Their beer, a 
prize stout, still remembered with glee, Burnley's famous brewers, forever in history. 


By Donald Jay 
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Miner at Burnley - Victoria Hospital a Haunting Manifestation . 

Having died in the hospital after a mining accident seriously injured many of the pit workers 
from a nearby colliery, this solitary figure is occasionally reported by staff working the night 
shift. 

The Burnley Hospital had seen its fair share of tragedies, but perhaps none so haunting as the 
tale of the miner. He had been one of many workers at the nearby colliery, digging deep into the 
earth in search of precious coal. One day, a terrible accident occurred, causing a massive 
collapse that trapped several miners, including the man who would later become known as the 
miner ghost. 

Despite the best efforts of the rescue teams, it was too late for the miner. He succumbed to his 
injuries in the hospital, surrounded by the wails of his grieving family and friends. But even 
death could not release him from his attachment to the place where he had spent so much of his 
life. 

As the years passed, the Burnley Hospital became a place of healing and hope for many patients. 
But for those who worked the night shift, it was also a place of dread. Occasionally, they would 
catch a glimpse of a solitary figure, dressed in ragged work clothes and covered in coal dust. His 
face was always obscured by the shadows, but they could feel the weight of his gaze upon them. 
At first, they thought it was just a trick of the light, or perhaps a figment of their exhausted 
imaginations. But as more and more staff members reported the same sightings, the legend of 
the miner ghost began to take hold. 

Some believed that he was simply looking for a way to return to the earth he had loved so much. 
Others thought that he was seeking vengeance for the injustice that had ended his life so 
abruptly. But whatever the reason, the miner ghost remained a fixture of the Burnley Hospital, a 
reminder of the fragile balance between life and death. 

And so, the staff of the hospital learned to live with the miner ghost, acknowledging his 
presence but never trying to force him to move on. For as long as the hospital stood, they knew 
that he would be there, haunting the halls and reminding them of the sacrifices that had been 
made in the pursuit of progress. 


By Donald Jay. 
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Moving Bricks Burnley - St Peters Church and Old Nick, 

The church was going to be built on another location, but night after night the Devil appeared 
and moved the building materials, until the construction was relocated to where the church now 
stands. 

Long ago, in the town of Burnley, a group of builders set out to construct a grand church in 
honor of St. Peter. They gathered the finest materials and began working tirelessly to erect the 
structure on the chosen site. However, night after night, something strange began to happen. 

As the sun would set, the builders would pack up their tools and leave the site, only to return the 
next morning to find that their progress had been undone. The bricks they had carefully laid had 
been moved, and the scaffolding they had erected had been taken down. The workers were 
confused and frustrated, unable to explain the strange occurrences. 

As the nights went on, the builders began to hear whispers in the darkness. They spoke of a 
mysterious figure known as Old Nick, the devil himself, who was rumored to be behind the 
strange happenings at the construction site. The builders scoffed at the idea, dismissing it as 
mere superstition. 

But as the strange occurrences continued, the builders became desperate. They prayed to St. 
Peter for guidance, begging him to help them finish their sacred task. And to their surprise, their 
prayers were answered. 

One night, as the builders prepared to leave the site, they noticed a figure in the shadows. It was 
Old Nick, and he was busy moving the bricks and materials from the site. But this time, 
something was different. As the builders approached, Old Nick vanished, leaving behind a 
strange sense of calm. 

The builders realized that St. Peter had intervened, and had driven Old Nick away from their 
sacred task. And so, they packed up their materials and moved the construction site to the 
location where the church stands today. And from that day forward, the church of St. Peter stood 
as a testament to the power of faith over evil. 
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Mrs. Barrett was a familiar sight on the streets of Colne and Nelson in the 1960s. She was a 
petite woman, always dressed in a faded coat and worn shoes, with a plastic bag clutched in her 
hand. Her name was known to many as the "Colne to Nelson Bag Lady", and she was the 
subject of much gossip and speculation. 

Despite her unkempt appearance, Mrs. Barrett was actually a very intelligent woman. She had 
been a teacher herself, before marrying her husband, who was also a teacher in the area. They 
had lived in Colne for many years, and were well-respected members of the community. 

But something had changed in Mrs. Barrett's mind, and she had become increasingly withdrawn 
and eccentric. Her husband had tried to get her help, but in those days, mental health care was 
not as advanced as it is today, and there was little that could be done for her. 

So Mrs. Barrett spent her days wandering the streets, collecting bits and pieces in her plastic bag. 
Some said she was searching for treasures, others thought she was simply lost in her own 
thoughts. Whatever the reason, she became a fixture in the town, and people grew accustomed 
to seeing her shuffling along the main road, lost in her own world. 

Despite her troubles, Mrs. Barrett remained a kind and gentle soul, and many people felt a sense 
of sadness when they saw her. They knew that she was a person who had once been filled with 
intelligence and ambition, and who had now been reduced to this pitiful existence. 

Mrs. Barrett's husband continued to care for her, even as her mind deteriorated further. He 
would check on her each day, making sure she had eaten and was warm enough. But eventually, 
he too passed away, leaving her alone in the world. 

The Colne to Nelson Bag Lady continued to wander the streets for many more years, until one 
day she simply disappeared. Some said that she had finally found peace, others that she had 
been taken in by a sympathetic family. But whatever the truth, Mrs. Barrett's memory lived on, a 
reminder of the fragility of the human mind, and the importance of compassion and 
understanding. 

By Donald Jay 
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Murder on Clayton Street Nelson of Ruth Clarkson, by Max Mayer Haslem 

Max Mayer Haslem was likely born into a world of prejudice and ignorance towards disabled 
people. 

Growing up, he faced many challenges due to his dwarfism. He would have been mocked, 
ridiculed and may have struggled to find work due to his physical limitations. 

It's unclear how Max ended up in Nelson, a small town in Lancashire, but he was living there in 
1936 when he committed his heinous crime. 

The Murder of Ruth Clarkson On the night of June 11th, 1936, Max Mayer Haslem broke into 
the home of Ruth Clarkson, a widow who lived alone with her dog in Nelson. 

What happened next is still unclear, but it's believed that Max battered Ruth to death with a 
blunt object before hanging her dog from the bedpost. 

Max was quickly arrested and charged with murder. At his trial, he pleaded not guilty, claiming 
that he was insane at the time of the crime. 

But the jury didn't believe him, and he was found guilty of murder and sentenced to death by 
hanging. 

Max's execution took place at Strangeways prison in Manchester on October 29th, 1936. He was 
the only dwarf to be hanged for murder in 20th-century Britain. 

Conclusion Max Mayer Haslem's story is a tragic one. He was born into a world that 
discriminated against him due to his disability, and he likely faced many challenges throughout 
his life. 

While we can't excuse his horrific crime, it's important to understand the context in which it 
occurred. The prejudice and discrimination that Max faced may have contributed to his actions. 
Today, we've come a long way in our understanding and acceptance of disability, but there's still 
a long way to go. It's up to all of us to work towards a more inclusive and understanding society. 
But this is no excuse to me Max Mayer Haslem got what he deserved. 


By Donald Jay. 
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Nelson and Skipton, ghostly train. 

In the quiet countryside between Nelson and Skipton, a small town in northern England, a 
railway line winds its way through the picturesque landscape. It is a place where stories of the 
supernatural thrive, where locals and visitors whisper tales of eerie happenings that occur along 
those tracks. Amongst the many legends that have woven themselves into the fabric of the 
region, one stands out—the tale of the ghostly train. 

Late at night, as darkness blankets the land and the moon casts an ethereal glow upon the tracks, 
the air becomes heavy with anticipation. Some claim that a train materializes out of thin air, 
emerging from the mists that swirl mysteriously around the countryside. Its appearance is 
haunting, an apparition of bygone times, and yet it glides along the rails with an eerie silence, as 
if the very essence of its existence defies the laws of the living. 

Railway enthusiasts and ghost hunters alike gather in anticipation, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
this spectral locomotive. As the clock strikes midnight, the temperature drops, and a sense of 
otherworldly presence fills the air. Then, without warning, the ghostly train appears—a relic 
from a forgotten era, surrounded by an eerie glow. 

Its carriages are adorned with tattered curtains that dance in the wind, whispering secrets of a 
time long past. The train's windows, once polished and clear, are now obscured by a haze, 
lending an air of mystery to those who peer inside. There are stories of passengers within, 
ethereal figures whose faces bear expressions frozen in time—some filled with sorrow, others 
etched with fear. 

Those who have witnessed the apparition describe an unsettling aura, an energy that permeates 
the very fabric of their being. Some swear they have heard faint whispers carried on the wind, 
the echoes of distant conversations from another realm. Others claim to have felt a chill creep up 
their spines as the ghostly train glides by, as if death itself were brushing past them. 

The nature of this spectral locomotive remains shrouded in ambiguity. Is it a train destined for 
heaven, carrying lost souls to their eternal resting place? Or does it ferry the damned to a darker 
realm, forever trapped in a purgatorial existence? Those who have sought answers have come 
away with only more questions, for the ghostly train vanishes as quickly as it appears, leaving 
behind an empty landscape and a sense of wonder. 

As the years go by, the legend of the ghostly train between Nelson and Skipton persists, drawing 
in curious souls who seek to unravel the mystery. Yet, as with all things supernatural, the truth 
eludes them. Perhaps some mysteries are meant to remain unsolved, haunting the imagination 
and reminding us that there is more to this world—and the next—than we may ever comprehend. 
By Donald Jay 
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NELSON PLEASURE FAIR. 


It was the day of the Nelson Pleasure Fair and the Carr Road Recreation Ground was buzzing 
with excitement. Families were flocking to the fairground, eager to try out the various rides and 
attractions. Messrs. Green Bros. and their followers had supplied a record number of adult rides, 
each one unique and different from the others. 

As visitors entered the fairground, they were greeted by the ever-popular caterpillar ride, which 
was erected on the spot that had previously accommodated the lessees' golden dragons. Mr. 
Walter Green was in charge of the caterpillar ride, and he ensured that it ran smoothly and 
provided thrills to all who rode it. 

Arthur Bates's auto scooter cars had come all the way from Burnley, and Mrs. Bates was 
regulating the traffic, ensuring that everyone had a chance to experience the excitement of the 
ride. Meanwhile, Miss Nora Collins had charge of Michael A. Collin's electric dragons, which 
had made their first appearance since Messrs. Green ceased touring their fine machine. 

W. H. Jenning's electric flying chair-o-planes, complete with an organ, were piloted by Mrs. 
William Henry, who ensured that everyone had a safe and thrilling ride. Joe Ling's ghost train 
had Mr. John Ling as the booking clerk, and visitors eagerly waited in line to experience the 
spooky ride. 

William Mitchell and Sons' jollity farm and motor-bike speedway had the genial Mr. Jack 
Mitchell in command, and visitors young and old enjoyed the fun and excitement of the ride. 
Silcock Brothers' waltzer was another popular ride, with a first-class organ in the center, and Mr. 
Lawrence Silcock was always on hand to ensure that everything ran smoothly. 

For the younger visitors to the fair, there were several roundabouts, including two sets by 
Richard Cubbins, Benny, and Jack in command. Miss Lulu Jenning's machine, with a neat and 
natty organ in the center, was also a popular attraction. And two sets by Swift's, with Arthur senr. 
and Arthur junr. in charge, provided fun and excitement for the young and the young at heart. 
The shows were also a big hit with visitors to the fair. Mr. Jack Barry's famous "Wall of Death" 
gave a thrilling performance, while Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Birch presented their clever water 
circus. Miss Rosie Brooks from Huddersfield was the fat lady, but Mr. and Mrs. Birch seemed a 
little less jolly than usual, with hopes for a speedy recovery for their granddaughter Gloria. 
Gilbert Chadwick had a very nice show, with exhibits including freak animals such as a calf, 
sheep, kitten, rabbit, lamb, small bull, and more. And no Nelson July Fair would be complete 
without Bert Hughes's premier boxing pavilion, with Mr. Hughes in the paybox, ready to 
entertain visitors with his boxing prowess. 

A new attraction at the fair was Mr. John Scott's Royal Circus, featuring Harry Bailey junr. and 
other talented performers, as well as the celebrated Scott family. Tippler White's three shows 
comprised "In Town Tonight", Princess Lena (the living doll), and "Senora-Senoretta." The "In 
Town Tonight" had a splendid, clean, and bright front, and visitors eagerly awaited their turn to 
experience the shows. 

The stalls at the fair were also a big hit, with large and small spinner, hooplas, post offices, fish 
and globes, cardos, and other similar games. The attractions came from all parts, such as 
Burnley, Warrington, Stockton-on-Tees, Stretford, Deepcar, Liverpool, and more, and they 
reflected great credit on their respective owners. 

Mr. Walter Green was in charge of the fair on behalf of Messrs. Green Brothers. 

By Donald Jay. 
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and Arthur junr. in charge, provided fun and excitement for the young and the young at heart. 
The shows were also a big hit with visitors to the fair. Mr. Jack Barry's famous "Wall of Death" 
gave a thrilling performance, while Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Birch presented their clever water 
circus. Miss Rosie Brooks from Huddersfield was the fat lady, but Mr. and Mrs. Birch seemed a 
little less jolly than usual, with hopes for a speedy recovery for their granddaughter Gloria. 
Gilbert Chadwick had a very nice show, with exhibits including freak animals such as a calf, 
sheep, kitten, rabbit, lamb, small bull, and more. And no Nelson July Fair would be complete 
without Bert Hughes's premier boxing pavilion, with Mr. Hughes in the paybox, ready to 
entertain visitors with his boxing prowess. 

A new attraction at the fair was Mr. John Scott's Royal Circus, featuring Harry Bailey junr. and 
other talented performers, as well as the celebrated Scott family. Tippler White's three shows 
comprised "In Town Tonight", Princess Lena (the living doll), and "Senora-Senoretta." The "In 
Town Tonight" had a splendid, clean, and bright front, and visitors eagerly awaited their turn to 
experience the shows. 

The stalls at the fair were also a big hit, with large and small spinner, hooplas, post offices, fish 
and globes, cardos, and other similar games. The attractions came from all parts, such as 
Burnley, Warrington, Stockton-on-Tees, Stretford, Deepcar, Liverpool, and more, and they 
reflected great credit on their respective owners. 

Mr. Walter Green was in charge of the fair on behalf of Messrs. Green Brothers. 

By Donald Jay. 

Nelson Fair, 1936 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


New House, off Back Lane, Robert Parker built a dwelling which he called New House on the 
Red Spa Moor, south-east of Coldwell Inn and visible from it. All but the doorway of this 
dwelling was demolished in the 1920s. On the lintel across the columns is carved: Robert Parker 
and Jane his wife, May 2nd 1672. Courting couples have reported strange wizard like figurers 
out on the moor and strange lights shining out and also phantom like a red eyed black dog 

It was a warm summer evening when the Smiths moved into their new home, which they called 
New House, off Back Lane. The house had a rustic charm that appealed to the family, and they 
were excited to start their new life in this peaceful and quiet neighborhood. 

As the family settled in, they began to notice peculiar occurrences in and around the house. 
They would often hear strange noises and see unexplained shadows moving across the walls. 
The children complained of seeing a red-eyed black dog lurking in the garden, and they would 
often wake up in the middle of the night, claiming to have seen a wizard-like figure outside their 
bedroom window. 

At first, the Smiths dismissed these occurrences as figments of their imagination, but as time 
passed, the strange happenings became more frequent and intense. One night, Mr. Smith woke 
up to find his bedroom door open, even though he was sure he had locked it before going to bed. 
He heard footsteps in the hallway and saw a shadowy figure disappear into the darkness. 

The family's fears grew, and they began to believe that their new home was haunted. They 
decided to do some research into the history of the house, and what they discovered left them 
stunned. The house had been built by a man named Robert Parker in 1672, and he had lived 
there with his wife, Jane. 

Legend had it that Robert Parker was a wizard who practiced dark magic and made a pact with 
the devil to gain supernatural powers. It was said that he had used his powers to create a red- 
eyed black dog to guard his property, and that he had conjured up strange lights and apparitions 
on the moor to scare off trespassers. 

The Smiths realized that they were living in a house with a dark past, and they feared for their 
safety. They decided to seek the help of a local paranormal investigator, who confirmed that the 
house was indeed haunted by the spirits of Robert Parker and his wife. 

The investigator performed a cleansing ritual to rid the house of the malevolent entities, and the 
Smiths breathed a sigh of relief as the strange occurrences ceased. They continued to live in 
New House, but they could never shake the feeling that they were being watched by the spirits 
of the past. 

Years later, a new family moved into New House, and the cycle of strange happenings began 
anew. The legend of Robert Parker and his dark magic lives on, and the red-eyed black dog still 
prowls the garden, guarding the house from intruders. 


By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay from Nelson in Pendle. 

As I stood at the entrance of Nogarth Quarry in Barrowford, memories of my childhood flooded 
my mind. This place used to be our playground, a spot where we would spend hours climbing 
the rocks and running around. But as I gazed around the deserted quarry, I couldn't help but feel 
a chill run down my spine. 

Over the years, there had been many deaths in this quarry, and locals believed that their spirits 
still roamed around, searching for their way home. I remember hearing tales from my 
grandparents about how the ghosts of the deceased would often haunt the area, their presence 
felt in the rustling of leaves and the creaking of branches. 

I had a close friend, Tommy, who had accidentally killed himself while climbing the walls with 
his air rifle in the late 1960s. It was a tragic incident that shook our community, and ever since 
then, the quarry became an abandoned place, feared by many. 

Despite my apprehension, I decided to explore the quarry once again, to revisit the memories of 
my childhood. As I made my way through the narrow pathways, I couldn't shake off the feeling 
that I was being watched. The sound of my footsteps echoed through the emptiness, and the 
wind howled through the rocks. 

Suddenly, I saw something moving in the corner of my eye. I turned to look, but there was 
nothing there. I tried to brush it off, thinking it was just my imagination playing tricks on me. 
But as I continued to walk, I heard the faint whispers of voices that seemed to be coming from 
all around me. 

I froze in my tracks, my heart racing with fear. I couldn't see anyone, but the whispers grew 
louder, and I could feel the presence of something ominous. Suddenly, a gust of wind blew past 
me, and I heard a loud scream that made me jump out of my skin. 

I turned around and saw the ghostly apparition of my friend, Tommy, staring back at me. His 
face was pale and contorted with pain, and his eyes looked right through me. I felt my knees 
give way as I fell to the ground, trying to make sense of what I was seeing. 

Tommy's ghostly form hovered over me, and I could feel his cold breath on my face. He spoke 
to me, his voice barely a whisper, but I could hear him loud and clear. 

"Leave this place, my friend," he said. "This quarry is no longer safe, and the spirits of the dead 
will not rest until they find peace. Do not come back here again." 

And with those words, he disappeared into the wind, leaving me alone in the deserted quarry. I 
gathered my senses and stumbled out of the quarry, my heart pounding with fear and my mind 
in disarray. 

I knew that I would never return to Nogarth Quarry, for the spirits of the dead haunted it, and I 
didn't want to become a victim of their wrath. The memories of my childhood would forever be 
tainted by the ghosts that lurked in the shadows, and I would carry the fear of Nogarth Quarry 
with me for the rest of my life. 


By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 
Banana and sugar butties, 


Oh, the good old days of the fifties, When life was simple and carefree, We'd run around in 
fields and alleys, And come home to a sweet, tasty treat. 

Banana and sugar butties, Made with love and care, A simple yet delicious snack, That we all 
loved to share. 

We'd slice the banana lengthwise, And lay it on the bread just right, Sprinkle sugar on top with 
delight, And then take a big, satisfying bite. 

The taste of the soft, ripe banana, Mixed with the crunch of the sugar, Made our taste buds 
dance and sing, And left us feeling warm and snugger. 

Oh, how we loved those butties, A memory we still hold dear, Of a time when life was simpler, 
And happiness was always near. 

So here's to the good old days, And the banana and sugar butties we had, May they always bring 
a smile to our faces, And warm our hearts when we feel sad. 


By Donald Jay. 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


It was a chilly autumn evening when a group of curious students decided to gather in the Old 
Grammar School of Burnley to conduct a summoning ritual. They had heard rumors of strange 
occurrences happening in the school, and they were eager to see if they could contact the other 
side. 

As the night grew darker, the students arranged candles and drew intricate symbols on the floor, 
following the instructions they had found in an old book. They chanted mysterious words, and 
soon the room filled with a thick mist that made it hard to see anything. 

Suddenly, a loud noise startled the students, and they froze in terror as a figure emerged from 
the mist. It was a tall, dark figure with horns and glowing eyes, and the students knew they had 
summoned the Devil himself. 

The Devil grinned wickedly and approached the students, who tried to back away but found 
themselves trapped in a circle of fire. The Devil demanded to know what they wanted, and the 
students stuttered in fear, unsure of how to respond. 

But before the Devil could harm them, one of the students had an idea. He grabbed a nearby 
book and threw it at the Devil, hitting him square in the chest. The other students quickly 
followed suit, pelting the Devil with anything they could grab — stones, books, even their 
backpacks. 

The Devil, caught off guard, stumbled and fell into the circle of fire. The flames engulfed him, 
and he let out a terrible scream as he was forced back to Hell. 

When the mist cleared, the students found themselves surrounded by a thick smoke and a large, 
scorched patch on the flagstones where the Devil had stood. They knew they had narrowly 
escaped a terrible fate, and they swore never to dabble in the dark arts again. 

The legend of the visiting Devil spread quickly, and many people avoided the Old Grammar 
School at night, fearing they might encounter the same fate as those foolish students. And even 
to this day, the scorched patch remains a grim reminder of the dangers of summoning the Devil. 


By Donald Jay. 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


Old Thrutch Worsthorne - Bay Horse public house Haunting Manifestation . 

A former landlady of the inn, her shade is said to still frequent the area. Another story says she 
was the miller's wife who drowned in the stream under the pub). The same area is haunted by a 
man who traded his soul with a shuck like entity. 

The Bay Horse public house had always been a popular spot for the locals in the small village of 
Worsthorne. Its rustic charm and friendly atmosphere had made it a favourite haunt for many. 
But there was one particular presence that had made itself known over the years — the ghost of 
Old Thrutch. 

Some said she had been a former landlady of the inn, while others believed she was the miller's 
wife who had drowned in the stream that flowed under the pub. Whatever her origin, the tales of 
her ghostly presence were well-known among the regulars. 

One night, a group of young lads had gathered at the Bay Horse, eager to catch a glimpse of the 
famed ghost. They huddled around a table, trading stories of the paranormal and daring each 
other to venture into the dark corners of the pub. 

As the night wore on, the group began to grow restless. They had yet to see any sign of Old 
Thrutch, and some of them were beginning to doubt her existence altogether. But then, as the 
clock struck midnight, something strange began to happen. 

The candles flickered, casting eerie shadows on the walls. The air grew colder, and a faint mist 
began to rise from the floor. And then, there she was — Old Thrutch, standing in the corner of the 
room, her ghostly form illuminated by an otherworldly light. 

The lads were frozen in fear, unable to move as the ghostly figure approached them. But as she 
drew closer, they realized that she was not there to harm them. In fact, she seemed almost sad, 
her face etched with a deep sense of longing. 

One of the braver lads stepped forward, tentatively reaching out to touch her. To his surprise, his 
hand passed right through her ghostly form. And then, just as suddenly as she had appeared, Old 
Thrutch was gone, leaving the lads to ponder the strange encounter. 

But the ghostly presence of Old Thrutch was not the only haunting in the area. Legend had it 
that a man had once traded his soul with a shuck-like entity, and that his spirit still roamed the 
village to this day. 

The tales of these ghostly apparitions continued to draw visitors to the Bay Horse, and the small 
village of Worsthorne remained a popular spot for those seeking a taste of the supernatural. But 
for those who had seen the ghosts firsthand, there was no denying the power of the otherworldly 
forces that lurked in the shadows. 


By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


Once a humble farm, Coldwell became an inn in 1841, serving as a stopping point for travellers 
on the road from Yorkshire to Lancashire. Over time, the inn's reputation became tarnished due 
to its association with gambling, and in 1922, a massive police operation was carried out to put a 
stop to it. However, the inn would eventually be repurposed as an activity centre, offering 
outdoor pursuits to visitors. 

The history of Coldwell began in 1592, when Elizabeth I sent her surveyor to settle a land 
dispute over the boundary of the Royal Manor of Colne. The name "Coldwell" first appeared in 
the records at that time, and it was described as a watering place for travellers on a north-south 
route from Scotland via Gisburn and Colne. The well was also used by cattle crossing from the 
vaccary at neighbouring Beardsworth. 

In 1841, the main building at Coldwell became an inn, which served as a stopping point for 
travellers on the road from Yorkshire to Lancashire. The purpose of the inn was to serve the 
pack horse trains that carried cloth from the handloom weavers of Colne and district to the town 
of Halifax, where the famous Piece Hall was located. The inn was run by a tenant farmer named 
James Ormored, who had previously farmed the land. 

In 1852, Ormored left Coldwell and transferred the tenancy to a James Higgin, who was 
required to pay an annual rent to the estate owner, John Sagar. The Sagar family had been 
extensive landowners in the district since 1775 and were in possession of Coldwell at the time. 
During 1881, Ellen Sagar, the spinster daughter of John Sagar, sold a portion of her land at 
Coldwell to the local board at Nelson for the purpose of a water works. The Coldwell lower 
reservoir was completed 13 years later, with a capacity of 80,000,000 gallons, and served 
Nelson. The line of the old road passing the inn was diverted during construction to its present 
route between high walls. 

By 1903, Coldwell Inn had become known as the chief gambling centre of the district, and over 
300 men were caught gambling nearby on 3 March of that year. About 20 were fined between 
10 shillings and 1 pound. By 1922, gambling had become a "great blot" on the social life of the 
district, according to a Nelson magistrate. A massive police operation was carried out on 22 
October 1922 to counteract it, involving 96 sergeants and constables. 

Despite its seedy reputation, Coldwell would eventually be repurposed as an activity centre. The 
farm had 33 acres, and the farm house, now the Activity Centre, had a barn at the rear. Today, 
visitors can enjoy outdoor pursuits in the surrounding area, which includes Deerstone Moor and 
the Pendle Way. While the history of Coldwell is long and varied, it remains an important part 
of the local community to this day. 


By Donald Jay. 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


Once upon a time, in a small town called Burnley, there was a night fisherman named Jack. He 
loved spending his evenings fishing on Rowley Lake, which was surrounded by thick woods and 
was a popular spot for fishing enthusiasts. 

One night, as he was casting his line, he noticed something strange in the sky. At first, he 
thought it was a shooting star, but then he realized that it was something else entirely. It was a 
flying object, moving at an incredible speed. He watched in awe as it flew over the lake, its 
arrow-shaped body illuminated by four bright lights at each corner. 

The craft was completely silent, and it left no contrails behind it. Jack had never seen anything 
like it before. He couldn't explain what he was seeing, and he knew that he had to find out more. 
The next day, he went to the local news station to report what he had seen. The story quickly 
spread, and soon, people from all over the town were talking about the mysterious flying object. 
Some speculated that it was a secret military project, while others thought it was an alien 
spacecraft. The local authorities were contacted, but they refused to comment on the matter. 
Despite the media attention, the incident was quickly forgotten, and life in Burnley went back to 
normal. 

But for Jack, the memory of the flying arrow stayed with him. He spent hours researching online, 
trying to find any information that could explain what he had seen. Eventually, he stumbled 
upon a forum where people were discussing similar sightings in the area. They suggested that 
the object could have been a secret military drone, or even a prototype for a new type of aircraft. 
Jack was fascinated by this idea, and he decided to investigate further. He spent weeks camping 
out near the lake, hoping to catch another glimpse of the flying arrow. But it never returned. 
Years went by, and Jack grew older. He eventually moved away from Burnley and settled down 
in a different town. But he never forgot about the mysterious craft he had seen that night. He 
would often think about what it could have been, and wonder if he would ever get to see it again. 
And who knows? Maybe one day, the flying arrow will return, and Jack will be there to witness 
it once again. 


By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


Ormerod House in Burnley, Lancashire, was a stunning mansion that sat atop a bank 
overlooking the Brun behind, with a sweeping meadowland in front. Built in 1595 by Lawrence 
and Elizabeth Ormerod, the house had a rich history and interesting associations with the 
Ormerod family dating back to the year 1270. 

Although the exterior of the house was altered in 1758, some parts of the building remained in 
existence, and the interior was modernized, except for a 17th-century mantelpiece in one of the 
rooms. When Lawrence Ormerod died in 1793, his daughter married Colonel Hargreaves, who 
made several alterations to the house, including the addition of a western porch in Elizabethan 
style and an arch with a chevron ornament similar to the ancient archway at Barcroft. 

After Colonel Hargreaves' death in 1834, his two daughters became tenants for life, and the 
reversion passed to the Rev. W. Thursby, who had married his elder daughter. The Thursbys 
continued to live at Ormerod, and the old house became their home. The Rev. and Mrs. W. 
Thursby were generous benefactors, donating the land on which the Victoria Hospital now 
stands and providing significant financial assistance towards its erection. 

Their son, John Hardy Thursby, was born in 1826 and was a respected figure in Victorian 
society, twice married, and a magistrate for many years. He was elevated to a baronet in Queen 
Victoria's Jubilee Year and died in Cannes in 1901. Sir John missed the bright fires that came 
from Lancashire coal and was buried at Holme, with flags flown at half-mast throughout 
Burnley as a mark of respect. 

Ormerod House was honored by a royal visit in October 1886, when Prince Albert Victor 
opened the Victoria Hospital. While at Ormerod, he expressed delight at the house's "quaint 
rooms" and showed great interest in some of the historic relics contained within it. 
Unfortunately, this was to be one of His Royal Highness's last public functions, as he died 
shortly afterward. 

The house contained many valuable items of furniture, including a panel bearing the emblem of 
the Spenser family, which was originally in their home in nearby Hurstwood. Some controversy 
surrounding this panel has arisen in the past because it is unlikely that the family merited a coat- 
of-arms, but there is little doubt that the Spensers themselves adopted some family emblem, and 
this eventually found a home at Ormerod. 

The old house of Ormerod was unoccupied for many years until 1939 when Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Coates purchased the property from the Towneley Coal and Fireclay Company. The Coates 
family occupied the house until 1946, when mining subsidence forced the demolition of the 
building. However, the stables and other outbuildings were not affected and were converted into 
Six very attractive dwellings, which some members of the Coates family still occupy. 

Although Ormerod House is no longer standing, its rich history and associations with the 
Ormerod family, Colonel Hargreaves, the Thursbys, and Sir John Hardy Thursby make it an 
important part of Burnley's heritage. Its royal visit, valuable furniture, and interesting relics all 
contribute to its significance, and the conversion of the stables into dwellings allows a small 
piece of the Ormerod House legacy to continue to live on. 


By Donald Jay, 
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Shadowy Figure 
Padiham Royal British Legion Club 


This figure has been seen upstairs, always entering the same room, but never leaving. 

It was a quiet night at the Padiham Royal British Legion Club. The regular patrons had long 
gone, and the only ones left were a few members of the cleaning staff. As they went about their 
duties, they couldn't help but feel like they were being watched. 

One of the cleaners, a young woman named Emily, suddenly froze as she saw a shadowy figure 
move across the upstairs landing. She rubbed her eyes, thinking it was just her imagination, but 
when she looked again, the figure was still there. 

Emily called out to her colleague, John, who came rushing over to see what was wrong. When 
he saw the figure, he too was taken aback. They both stood there in silence, watching as the 
figure entered the same room as it always did, but never came out. 

The next day, Emily and John reported their sighting to the manager of the club, who brushed it 
off as tiredness and stress from their long working hours. But the sightings didn't stop there. 
Over the next few weeks, more and more people reported seeing the shadowy figure upstairs. 
Rumours began to circulate among the members of the club. Some said it was the ghost of 
Tommy Uttley, the ex-member and caretaker of the old Town Hall. Others believed it was Joss 
Gorton, a former Club President. But no one could say for certain who or what it was. 

One day, Reg North, a former Royal Marine and long-serving member of the club, decided to 
investigate for himself. He went up to the room where the figure was always seen entering, and 
waited. Sure enough, the figure appeared, and Reg was finally able to get a good look at it. 

It was a tall, shadowy figure, with no discernible features. Reg felt a chill run down his spine as 
he watched it move across the room. But when it reached the far end of the room, it suddenly 
vanished into thin air. 

Reg went downstairs to tell the other members what he had seen, and they all listened in awe. 
No one knew what to make of it, but they all agreed that it was a strange and eerie phenomenon. 
Over the years, the sightings of the shadowy figure continued, and it became a well-known fact 
among the members of the club. But no one ever found out who or what it was, and it remained 
a mystery to this day. 


By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire. 


Peggy o' Nell Clitheroe - Waddow Hall . 

A former servant of the hall, Peggy upset the owner of the property who wished her dead. 
Unfortunately, this came true, and Peggy's ghost came to extract revenge. To pacify her, it is 
thought the owner of the building must sacrifice a living creature every seven years. If this does 
not happen, then Peggy takes a human life by drowning the first passer by she sees. 

Once upon a time, in the quiet town of Clitheroe, there was a grand hall called Waddow Hall. It 
was a magnificent structure, with sprawling lawns and tall trees surrounding it. However, the 
hall had a dark secret that many locals whispered about in hushed tones. 

Legend had it that a former servant of the hall, Peggy o' Nell, had been wronged by the owner of 
the property. The owner had wished her dead, and soon after, Peggy had indeed passed away. 
But her spirit had not left the hall. Instead, she had stayed behind, haunting the hall and seeking 
revenge on the owner who had wronged her. 

Over the years, there had been several sightings of Peggy's ghost. Some had seen her in the halls, 
others had heard her whispering in the dead of night. And then there were the stories of her 
taking a human life by drowning the first passerby she saw. 

Despite the tales, the owner of the hall had refused to acknowledge Peggy's spirit or the rumors 
surrounding her. He thought them to be nothing more than fanciful tales told by the locals to 
spook visitors. However, one night, as he walked back to the hall after a long day, he saw 
Peggy's ghostly figure standing before him. 

Terrified, he tried to run, but Peggy's spirit was too quick. She drowned him in the nearby river, 
just as he had wished for her death. 

The incident shook the town, and people began to fear the hall more than ever before. It was 
then that they remembered the old legend about Peggy o' Nell and the sacrifice that was needed 
to pacify her spirit. The owner's refusal to acknowledge the legend had led to his death. 

The new owner of the hall decided to heed the warnings and sacrifice a living creature every 
seven years to appease Peggy's spirit. Since then, there have been no more sightings of Peggy's 
ghost, and the hall has remained peaceful. 

But some say that Peggy's spirit still lingers, waiting for the day when the sacrifice is forgotten, 
and she can take revenge once again. 


By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay from Nelson in Pendle, 

Pendle Hill Monsters. 

Deep in the heart of Pendle Hill in Lancashire, there were many lakes and reservoirs that were 
once believed to be home to terrible monsters. For generations, the people who lived in the 
surrounding villages had told stories of the terrifying creatures that lurked beneath the surface of 
the water. 

According to the legends, the monsters were said to be gigantic beasts with scaly skin and razor- 
sharp teeth. They were said to be incredibly strong and fast, able to drag unsuspecting swimmers 
beneath the water in the blink of an eye. 

Despite the warnings, there were always those who were brave enough to venture into the lakes 
and reservoirs. Some did so out of curiosity, while others simply ignored the tales of the 
monsters altogether. 

One summer day, a group of teenagers from a nearby village decided to spend the day 
swimming in one of the lakes. They had heard the stories of the monsters, but they didn't believe 
them. They figured it was just an old wives' tale meant to scare children. 

As they swam and played in the cool water, they laughed and splashed each other, completely 
unaware of the danger lurking beneath them. 

Suddenly, one of the teenagers felt a sharp pain in their leg. They cried out in pain and looked 
down to see a massive creature with rows of razor-sharp teeth clamped onto their leg. 

Panic set in as the other teenagers realized what was happening. They tried to swim to shore, but 
the monster was too strong. One by one, it dragged them beneath the water, snatching them up 
in its powerful jaws. 

Soon, the only sound that could be heard was the sound of screams and splashing water. The 
villagers who lived nearby heard the commotion and rushed to the lake, but it was too late. 
When they arrived, all they found was an empty lake and a few scattered pieces of clothing 
floating on the surface of the water. The monsters had claimed their victims, and there was 
nothing anyone could do to stop them. 

From that day forward, the people of Pendle Hill never forgot about the monsters that lurked 
beneath the surface of the lakes and reservoirs. They warned their children to stay away from the 
water and never to underestimate the power of the creatures that called it home. And so, the 
legends of the monsters continued to be told for generations, serving as a warning to all who 
dared to venture near the water's edge. 

By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 
Poem, Latch key children. 


Latch key children, alone and free, With keys around our necks to be, The ones to let us in the 
door, And keep us safe 'til Ma came home once more. 

We'd walk to school with empty hands, And head back home across the lands, To make our 
meals and do our chores, And play outside 'til light no more. 

Our afternoons were often spent, At friends' homes where we'd be content, To play and laugh 
and have some fun, Until our parents' work was done. 

And though we longed for company, Our independence set us free, To learn to navigate this life, 
And find our way through joy and strife. 

So here's to all those latch key kids, Who learned to grow and spread their wings, And found 
their place in this great world, Through courage, love, and strength unfurled. 


By Donald Jay 
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Memory's 


The unforgotten year's of childhood 

cutting old local new's paper's up for the bog 

threading a string though it and hanging it up in the old long-drop 
remember all the print coming off on you bum 

playing in the gas-tar, gas-tar on the hand's, hard to get off 
making mud pie's with worm's in by-gum it tasted very good 
playing tig and hide and seek, playing knock and run 

treading cotton to a door-knocker then going around the corner 
pulling the cotton, knock, knock, knock and run 

and then a northern Christmas black-pudding and tripe 

on a dish with a sprig of holly on top by-gum it looks nice 

an apple and orange in a mucky old sock 

and a piece of coal to make you lucky or not 

a jug of old ale and a pipe full of old shag or twist for the dad's 
and a pack of five woodbine's for the old lad " grandad " 

some nice smelly perfume for the mum's and old granny's 

to take the smell of fag and pipe smoke away 

and in granny's house the smell of moth-ball's away 

a chicken for dinner a once a year treat 

and then dripping butties for supper tonight 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


Ridgend House Burnley was a place steeped in history and legend, located on land that is now 
part of Queen's Park in Burnley, Lancashire. While the house itself is long gone, its memory 
lives on in the stories that have been passed down through the generations. 

Originally a farmstead of substantial structure, Ridgend House was built in the Elizabethan style 
and belonged to the Tattersalls, a family of considerable wealth and substance in the 15th 
century. However, family quarrels and other misfortunes led to the dissipation of their fortunes, 
and in 1719 the property was sold to the Claytons of Carr Hall. 

Over the years, the property changed hands several times before being acquired by the Thursby's 
of Ormerod. In 1888, the land was donated to Burnley Corporation for conversion into a park 
for the use of Burnley townspeople. 

Despite its rich history, one of the most enduring legends associated with Ridgend House 
concerns the eerie sounds of galloping horses that were often heard along a nearby road at night. 
According to local lore, the road led from the high road to Ridgend House, and it was believed 
that the sounds were made by a team of invisible horses heading towards the house. 

Legend had it that the horses were the spirits of a team of horses whose driver was murdered 
early one morning as he was starting for Halifax. The driver's murderer was never found, and it 
was believed that the invisible horses were a reminder that justice had yet to be served. 

The story goes that there was once a wainhouse on the road belonging to Rowley Hall, and the 
driver of the team was murdered as he was starting for Halifax. Despite investigations, the 
murderer was never found, and it was believed that the invisible horses were a reminder that 
justice had yet to be served. 

While the sounds of the horses have not been heard by living people for some time, it is possible 
that the phenomena ceased with the death of the murderer, who has long since gone to his 
account. 

In any case, the legend of the invisible horses remains a part of the lore surrounding Ridgend 
House. 

perhaps the phenomena ceased with the death of the murderer, now long since gone to his 
account. 


By Donald Jay 
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Roman fort of Castercliff Colne and Nelson 

In the heart of Lancashire, nestled between the towns of Colne and Nelson, lies the ancient 
Roman fort of Castercliff. Built over two thousand years ago, it once stood as a bastion of power 
and authority, a symbol of Roman might and military prowess. But now, in the present day, it is 
a mere shadow of its former self, a crumbling ruin that serves as a reminder of a bygone era. 
Yet even in its decay, Castercliff still exerts a strange and eerie power over the surrounding 
countryside. For at night, when the moon is high and the stars are bright, the ghosts and spirits 
of Roman soldiers can be seen marching along the top roads that wind their way through the 
hills and valleys. 

It is said that these spectral figures are the restless souls of the legionnaires who once called 
Castercliff home. Trapped in a perpetual state of limbo, they are doomed to wander the earth 
until they can find peace and redemption. 

Some say that they march to a beat of a long-forgotten drum, while others claim to hear the 
clatter of their weapons and the sound of their boots against the stone. Whatever the case may be, 
their presence is felt keenly by those who live nearby. 

One night, a group of local teenagers decided to investigate the rumors for themselves. Armed 
with nothing but flashlights and a sense of adventure, they set out to explore the roads and 
valleys around Castercliff. 

At first, they saw nothing out of the ordinary. The roads were quiet, and the only sounds were 
the rustling of leaves in the wind. But as they approached the crest of a hill, they suddenly 
caught sight of a group of spectral figures marching in the distance. 

At first, the teenagers were scared out of their wits. But as they watched, they began to feel a 
strange sense of awe and reverence. For these were not just any ghosts or spirits. They were the 
ghosts of warriors, men who had fought and died for a cause greater than themselves. 

As the night wore on, the teenagers followed the march of the Roman soldiers through the hills 
and valleys, never venturing too close for fear of disturbing their peace. And when the dawn 
finally broke, and the spirits of the soldiers vanished back into the ether, the teenagers knew that 
they had witnessed something truly special. 

For Castercliff may be a ruin, a relic of a long-gone era. But the ghosts and spirits that haunt its 
roads and valleys are a reminder that the past is never truly gone. It lives on in the memories and 
legends that we pass down from generation to generation, reminding us of who we are and 
where we come from. 

By Donald Jay 
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Roughlee Hall, a 16th-century building, is located near the left bank of Pendle Water in 
Lancashire, England. The long, low two-story structure, built of local stone with stone slated 
roofs, has a central hall and end wings. It measures over 90 ft. in length and has a rather flat and 
low appearance due to the end wings' projection of only 3 ft. 

The house is now in a very dilapidated state, and only the north wing is inhabited, with nearly 
all the windows built up. The hall window has nine lights, with smaller three-light windows on 
each side. The other windows have rounded heads and without transoms, with varying numbers 
of lights from six to nine. However, the lower windows in the southwest wing have been 
replaced by square sashes, which, in turn, have been built up in brick. There is a large projecting 
stone chimney with two diagonally-set shafts and ornamental panelling below at the northeast 
end, and another plainer chimney at the back of the southwest wing. At the south end of the 
building is a small one-story projection under a leanto roof, which has an inscribed stone in the 
lower part of the wall. The stone reads, "This house was builded by M. N. in the year of Our 
Lord 1536," with the initials belonging to Miles Nutter. 

The house is sometimes referred to as the Witches' Hall because Alice Nutter, one of the 
accused witches in the 1612 Lancashire witch trials, once resided there. Alice Nutter was the 
wife of Richard, son of Miles Nutter, and had several children. Her paternal name is not known. 
Despite being a wealthy woman and having a good reputation in the community, she was 
accused of attending the witches' meeting at Malkin Tower and conspiring to kill Henry Mitton 
of Roughlee with old Elizabeth Device because he had refused to give Device a penny. Alice 
Nutter denied her guilt and died very impenitent, without confessing to any particular offense 
even in articulo mottis. 

The estate of Roughlee Hall has recently been acquired by Mr. Henry Bulcock of Burnley. 
Despite its dilapidated state, the house's historical significance and association with the 
Lancashire witch trials make it an important landmark in the area's history. 


By Donald Jay 
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Roughlee Old Hall . 


Roughlee Old Hall had a long and storied history, filled with tales of ghosts, fairies, and other 
supernatural occurrences. The locals whispered about the strange happenings that took place 
within its walls, and some even claimed to have seen apparitions in the dead of night. 

One such apparition was the boggart, a mischievous spirit that delighted in tormenting the 
inhabitants of the hall. It would steal clothes from the beds, drag heavy iron weights across the 
floors, and rattle chains through the halls, driving the residents to the brink of madness. 
Eventually, the residents could take it no longer and sought the help of the local clergyman. 
Together, they performed a series of spells and incantations, laying the boggart to rest and 
restoring peace to the hall. 

But the boggart was not the only spirit that haunted Roughlee Old Hall. Some claimed to have 
seen fairies dancing in the moonlight, stealing butter and causing mischief throughout the house. 
To ward off these troublesome spirits, the residents of Roughlee Old Hall took great care to 
protect themselves with talismans and charms. Worn horse-shoes were nailed to doors, believed 
to be a potent counter-charm against the fairies’ tricks and pranks. 

Despite the supernatural occurrences that took place within its walls, Roughlee Old Hall 
remained a beloved fixture of the local community. Its rich history and storied past served as a 
testament to the enduring resilience of the human spirit, and its inhabitants continued to thrive in 
the face of adversity and otherworldly danger. 


By Donald Jay. 
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Rowley Hall Burnley,has a rich and fascinating history, which reflects the turbulence of the 
English Civil War as well as the changing fortunes of the Halstead family. The original house 
was built in 1593 by John Halstead, who was a prominent local landowner and supporter of the 
Parliamentary cause. The property was initially a modest farmhouse, but over the years it grew 
in size and complexity, with new wings and outbuildings added to accommodate the growing 
Halstead family. 

During the Civil War, Rowley Hall became a focal point for the conflict in the Burnley area. 
Although John Halstead was a staunch Parliamentarian, his property was frequently raided and 
looted by the Royalist forces. In 1644, for example, Prince Rupert's troops seized several of 
Halstead's cattle and horses, causing significant damage to his farm and livelihood. Despite 
these setbacks, however, Halstead continued to support the Parliamentary cause, providing men 
and arms whenever he could. 

After the war, Rowley Hall passed down through the Halstead family, undergoing numerous 
changes and renovations along the way. In the 18th century, the property was extensively 
remodelled in the fashionable Georgian style, with elegant new rooms and ornate plasterwork 
added to the existing structure. Later, in the 19th century, Rowley Hall was once again 
renovated and extended, with new wings and outbuildings added to accommodate the changing 
needs of the family. 

Today, Rowley Hall is a striking and impressive building, standing as a testament to the 
resilience and determination of the Halstead family through centuries of upheaval and change. 
Although much has been lost or altered over the years, the house retains a rich sense of history 
and character, and continues to be a cherished part of Burnley's cultural heritage. 


By Donald Jay 
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Royle Hall Burnley is a fascinating historical landmark that has played a significant role in the 
community for over 200 years. The hall has been the center of church life in Burnley for 
generations, and the lives of Canon Arthur Towneley-Parker and Archdeacon Master, his 
predecessor, spanned three-quarters of a century of residence in the hall. 

The name "Royle" means "ryelands," and the location was designated as such because of the 
cultivation of rye in the vicinity. Ancient documents give the name as Role, Role, Role, and 
Rowel, and the possibility is that Royle obtained its name from the original owner, Rail, of Nor. 
The earliest mention of Royle was towards the end of the 13th century when this district was 
referred to as Rohille. 

The hall was built in the 16th century, and while it was somewhat different from the more 
opulent residences of the day, it was nonetheless a structure of architectural good taste. The 
Townleys of Royle were one of the wealthiest families in the district at that time, and at least 
nine generations of the family lived at Royle over a period of more than 200 years. None of the 
family appears to have taken any important part in the life of the town, and only the Rev. 
Edmund Townley, who became the Rector of Slaidburn, reached any position of importance. 
When Canon Arthur Towneley-Parker died in 1902, the hall remained unoccupied until 1915 
when its owner, Mr. R. A. Tatton, J.P., who was a relation of Canon Townley-Parker by 
marriage, decided on its demolition. Fortunately, the hall was not completely demolished, and 
part of what were formerly the staff quarters were retained, along with the barn, stables, and 
other outbuildings. 

Royle Hall was undoubtedly one of the most attractive buildings in the district, charmingly 
situated in a most delightful position overlooking the Calder. The building had three gables, the 
center one of which contained a clock directly over the porched front door. The approach to the 
hall before the encroachment of the industrial revolution must have been a delightful drive. 
Today, Royle Hall Burnley is still an attractive and picturesque setting in spite of its proximity 
to modern commercialized industry. The property was purchased by Mr. T. 0. Hitchen and is 
now a residence of charm and good taste. Much of the garden is still in existence, and there is a 
preservation order on the adjoining woodlands. 

Royle Hall Burnley has a rich and fascinating history that continues to captivate visitors today. 
Its legacy serves as a reminder of the importance of preserving our historical landmarks and 
ensuring that they continue to be cherished by future generations. 


By Donald Jay 
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Sabden Treacle Mines 

Once upon a time, there was a man named Bob who had heard about treacle mining and decided 
he wanted to try his hand at it. He was excited to become a treacle miner and taste the sweet 
treats made from the treacle. 

So, he headed to Sabden, eager to start his new career. He asked the locals about how to find the 
treacle and was told to follow the Treacle Eating Boggart's. Bob, being a city slicker, had no 
idea what a boggart was but he assumed it was some kind of animal. 

Bob set off into the tunnels, following the sounds of something eating. He heard munching, 
slurping, and burping. The noises grew louder and louder until he finally saw something moving 
in the darkness. Bob gasped in shock as he saw a strange creature with a potbelly and a face 
covered in treacle. 

He nervously approached the creature and said, "Excuse me, are you the Treacle Eating 
Boggart?" 

The creature nodded and Bob continued, "Can you show me where the richest seams of treacle 
are?" 

The Boggart let out a belch and replied, "Sure thing, but you gotta give me a piece of cake first." 
Bob fumbled in his backpack and pulled out a slice of cake. He handed it to the Boggart, who 
greedily gobbled it up. 

The Boggart led Bob deeper into the tunnels until they came to a large seam of treacle. Bob was 
overjoyed and started to gather as much treacle as he could. He was covered in the sticky 
substance, but he didn't care. He was going to be a treacle millionaire! 

As he was leaving the tunnel, Bob slipped on a patch of treacle and fell flat on his face. The 
Boggart burst out laughing and said, "Looks like you got yourself into a sticky situation!" 

Bob couldn't help but chuckle at the Boggart's joke, and from that day on, he and the Treacle 
Eating Boggart became the best of friends. Bob continued to mine treacle and bake delicious 
treats, all while sharing laughs with his new friend. 


By Donald Jay 
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Sabden in Lancashire, there stood a prehistoric site known as Jeppe Knaves Grave. 


Long ago, on the moors above Sabden in Lancashire, there stood a prehistoric site known as 
Jeppe Knaves Grave. The area was shrouded in mystery and legend, and nobody really knew the 
truth about its origins. 

According to one legend, the grave was named after a 14th-century robber named Jeppe Curteys 
who was buried there after being decapitated for his crimes. Others believed that it was a burial 
site for a noble chieftain from the prehistoric or Dark Ages. 

Regardless of its origins, the site was a popular destination for hikers and history enthusiasts 
alike. To get there, one had to navigate a series of footpaths and ladder stiles, through boggy 
terrain and farms, until they finally reached the rounded cairn with stones scattered about both 
inside and around the edge. 

At the side of the cairn was a large stone with a worn inscription that read "Jeppe Knaves Grave" 
and a small incised florrated cross, thought to have been carved in the 1960s by boy scouts. 
Despite the mystery surrounding the site, the area was known to have other Bronze-Age sites 
nearby, including a circular earthwork at Carriers Croft near Pendleton, where three collared 
urns and other antiquities were discovered during excavations in 1968-75. 

The moors above Sabden were a treasure trove of history and legend, with glacial erratic 
boulders used as marker stones, and many other possible prehistoric earthworks scattered 
throughout the area. 

But for those who ventured to Jeppe Knaves Grave, the ancient cairn was a haunting reminder of 
the past, and a reminder that some mysteries were meant to remain unsolved. 


By Donald Jay. 
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Shadow Man in Clitheroe - Unnamed shop along Moor Lane Haunting Manifestation 

A worker on the premises quit after encountering a five foot tall shadowy figure which 
appeared a little over a metre away from them. Before the sighting, the witness had heard 
footsteps and a barrel rolling on the floor above. 

There was an old shop located on Moor Lane in Clitheroe that had been abandoned for years. 
Locals whispered about the eerie aura that emanated from the building, with rumors of strange 
noises and sightings of ghostly apparitions. Most people avoided it, except for a brave few who 
dared to explore its haunted halls. 

One such explorer was a young man named Tom, who had always been fascinated by the 
paranormal. Tom had heard about the shop's reputation and was eager to see for himself if the 
stories were true. 

One dark and stormy night, Tom ventured inside the abandoned building armed with only a 
flashlight and his courage. The creaking floorboards and the sound of his own footsteps echoed 
throughout the empty rooms, but Tom was undaunted. 

As he made his way through the darkened shop, he suddenly heard footsteps coming from the 
floor above. He froze in place, straining to hear any other sounds that might be coming from 
upstairs. 

Suddenly, the footsteps ceased, and a barrel began rolling across the floor above. Tom's heart 
raced as he tried to rationalize what could be causing the noise. 

Then, out of nowhere, a five-foot-tall shadowy figure materialized just a meter away from him. 
Tom stood rooted to the spot, too terrified to move. The figure appeared to be watching him, its 
dark form seemingly taking on a menacing posture. 

After what felt like an eternity, the shadowy figure disappeared, leaving Tom standing alone in 
the dark. He fled the shop, vowing never to return again. 

The story of the shadow man quickly spread throughout the town, and the shop became known 
as a place of unexplained phenomena. Workers who were brave enough to work there reported 
hearing strange noises and feeling an eerie presence watching them. 

One worker even encountered the shadow man and quit on the spot, unable to shake off the 
feeling of being watched. The shop was eventually abandoned, and it remains a haunting 
reminder of the unexplainable events that occurred within its walls. 


By Donald Jay 
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Shadows in Clayton le Moors - Mercer Park Type: Haunting Manifestation 1984 

Shadowy people are said to have been spotted moving around this park. When Mercer House 
was derelict, candlelight would occasionally be spotted in the attic although that could have 
been just trespassers. 

It was a cold and misty evening in Clayton le Moors, and the park was quiet, almost eerily so. 
The moon was hidden behind a thick layer of clouds, casting deep shadows on the ground. The 
only sound that could be heard was the rustling of leaves in the wind. 

Mark had heard about the strange occurrences in Mercer Park, but he had never believed in 
ghosts or hauntings. He was an adventurous teenager, and he had decided to visit the park with 
his friends to see if they could witness anything unusual. 

As they walked through the park, Mark and his friends started to feel uneasy. The shadows 
seemed to be moving, as if they had a life of their own. They could hear whispering voices, but 
when they turned around, no one was there. It was as if they were being watched. 

Suddenly, they saw a shadowy figure moving in the distance. It was hard to make out any 
features, but it seemed to be human-like. They cautiously approached it, but as they got closer, 
the figure disappeared into thin air. 

They continued to explore the park, but every time they turned a corner, they saw more shadows 
moving around them. It was as if they were in a different world, a world where the shadows had 
come to life. 

As they walked closer to Mercer House, they could see a flickering light in the attic. They knew 
the house had been derelict for years, and it was impossible for anyone to be up there. They 
decided to investigate, slowly making their way up the creaky stairs. 

When they reached the top of the stairs, they saw a group of people sitting in a circle, 
surrounded by candles. They were all dressed in old-fashioned clothes, and their faces were pale 
and ghostly. 

Suddenly, the candles flickered and went out, plunging the attic into darkness. Mark and his 
friends could feel the cold air around them, and they knew they had to leave before anything 
else happened. 

As they made their way back down the stairs, they could feel a presence following them. It was 
as if the shadows had come to life, and they were trying to trap them. 

They finally made it out of the house and ran back through the park, their hearts beating fast 
with fear. They had experienced something that they could not explain, and it had left them 
shaken. 

From that day on, Mark and his friends never went back to Mercer Park again. They knew that 
the shadows would always be there, lurking in the darkness, waiting to be seen again. 


By Donald Jay 
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Sid in the Cellar in Clayton le Woods - Halfway House public house, Preston Road Haunting 
Manifestation 1999. 

This shade, sometimes seen sitting by the window, is more at home in the basement where he 
plays with the lights and says ' excuse me' to passing staff. 

It was a quiet night at the Halfway House public house, located in the small village of Clayton le 
Woods. The regulars had long since left, and the staff was busy cleaning up and closing up shop 
for the night. But there was one patron who refused to leave - a ghostly figure known as Sid. 

Sid had been haunting the Halfway House for as long as anyone could remember. He was a 
mischievous spirit, often playing pranks on the staff and patrons alike. But he was also a 
friendly ghost, known for saying "excuse me" as he passed by the living. 

On this particular night, Sid was feeling playful. He had been spending most of his time in the 
cellar, where he enjoyed flickering the lights and making strange noises. But as the night wore 
on, he decided to make an appearance on the main floor. 

As the last of the staff finished their tasks and made their way towards the exit, they caught sight 
of Sid sitting by the window, looking out into the night. He turned to them and gave a 
mischievous grin. 

"Hey there, Sid," one of the staff members said, "What are you up to tonight?" 

Sid just chuckled and disappeared from sight, leaving the staff members to finish up their work 
and head home for the night. But as they made their way through the cellar, they couldn't help 
but feel a strange presence around them. They heard faint whispers and felt cold drafts, but they 
knew that it was just Sid playing his usual tricks. 

The staff members said their goodbyes and left the Halfway House, but Sid remained behind, 
eager to continue his nightly activities. And though he was just a ghost, he had become a 
beloved fixture in the pub, a reminder of the building's long and storied history. 

Years later, the Halfway House would continue to be haunted by Sid's playful spirit. And though 
the building would change hands and be renovated countless times, Sid would always remain, 
watching over the pub and its patrons from the shadows of the cellar. 


By Donald Jay 
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Simon Cunliffe 

Wycoller Hall was a place of mystery and intrigue, with stories of ghosts and hauntings that had 
been passed down from generation to generation. But perhaps the most well-known of all the 
legends was the tale of Simon Cunliffe. 

Simon had been a wealthy landowner who lived in the area in the late 1700s. He was known for 
his love of hunting and would often ride out on his horse with his hunting party in tow. However, 
one fateful day, tragedy struck. As Simon was chasing a fox through his home, he rode up the 
staircase, scaring his wife to death. 

Ever since that day, Simon's ghost has been said to haunt the area around Wycoller Hall, riding 
his horse and blowing his horn as a warning of impending doom. And every year, in the middle 
of winter, his ghostly manifestation would appear, sending shivers down the spines of those who 
heard the sound of his horn. 

One particularly eerie recording was made by ghost hunters Colin Veacock and Peter Crawley 
in 1996. They captured the sound of a riding crop, which many believed was Simon's whip 
striking his horse as he rode through the area. 

But there was another, darker tale associated with the ghostly horseman. Some believed that 
Simon wasn't the one riding the horse at all, but rather an assassin who had been sent to kill the 
master of the hall. According to this story, the assassin was killed by a manservant before he 
could carry out his deadly mission, and his ghost now roamed the area seeking revenge. 

And then there was the story of the white woman. A young girl who lived in the hall during the 
twentieth century claimed that a ghostly apparition would visit her at night, a white woman who 
would stand at the foot of her bed and stare at her. The sightings only stopped when the girl 
changed bedrooms. 

Despite the many tales and legends that surrounded Wycoller Hall, it remained a popular 
destination for ghost hunters and curious visitors alike. And every year, on the anniversary of 
Simon's tragic accident, the sound of his horn could still be heard, a reminder of the past and a 
warning of the dangers that lay ahead. 


By Donald Jay 
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Sir John Towneley Burnley - Towneley Hall Haunting Manifestation . 

A former owner of the building, Towneley is reluctant to vacate his former property. He makes 
his presence known by playing with the lights and creating unrecognisable sounds. 

In the heart of Burnley stood a magnificent building known as Towneley Hall. The grand estate 
was once owned by a wealthy man named Sir John Towneley, who had passed away many years 
ago. Despite his death, it was rumored that Sir John's spirit still lingered within the walls of the 
historic mansion. 

One chilly evening, a group of friends decided to visit the Towneley Hall for a bit of adventure. 
They were intrigued by the stories of the haunting manifestation and wanted to see if there was 
any truth to them. As they made their way through the halls, they couldn't help but feel a sense 
of unease. 

Suddenly, the lights flickered on and off, sending the group into a state of panic. They heard 
strange noises coming from every corner, but they couldn't quite place what they were. It 
sounded like someone was moving furniture around, but they couldn't see anyone. 

The friends quickly realized that they were not alone in the building. As they turned around, 
they caught a glimpse of a shadowy figure lurking in the corner. It was Sir John Towneley 
himself, dressed in his old-fashioned attire and looking as real as ever. 

The group froze in fear as Sir John began to approach them. They could hear his footsteps 
getting closer and closer, but they couldn't bring themselves to move. Suddenly, Sir John spoke, 
and to their surprise, his voice was gentle and kind. 

"I mean you no harm," he said. "I am merely a spirit who cannot seem to let go of my former 
property." 

The group listened intently as Sir John told them about his love for the estate and how difficult it 
was for him to leave it behind. He explained that he often played with the lights and created 
strange noises to remind people of his presence. 

The friends left the Towneley Hall that night with a newfound respect for the supernatural. They 
realized that ghosts were not always malevolent and that sometimes, they just wanted to be 
heard. From that day forward, they would always remember the kind spirit of Sir John Towneley 
and the legacy that he left behind. 


By Donald Jay 
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In the heart of the countryside stood a magnificent castle, its towering walls weathered by 
centuries of time. The castle, shrouded in mystery and history, had witnessed the rise and fall of 
generations. Rumours whispered tales of spirits that lingered within its ancient halls, but few 
had dared to venture close enough to find out the truth. 

One day, a young man named Oliver stumbled upon an old photograph while exploring his 
grandfather's attic. The picture depicted a ghostly figure, a little girl dressed in Georgian-period 
clothing and wearing a bonnet. Intrigued by the image, Oliver's curiosity was piqued, and he 
resolved to uncover the secrets behind the photograph. 

Equipped with his camera, Oliver set off to the castle, determined to capture the ghostly 
apparition himself. As he approached the imposing structure, the air grew colder, and a sense of 
unease settled upon him. Undeterred, Oliver pressed on, guided by a mix of excitement and 
trepidation. 

He entered the castle grounds, his footsteps echoing through the silent courtyard. The shadows 
danced along the walls, adding an eerie atmosphere to the already haunting place. Oliver found 
himself drawn deeper into the labyrinthine corridors, guided by an invisible force. 

As he explored, Oliver noticed a faint, ethereal presence lingering in the corners of his vision. 
He cautiously followed the apparition, his heart pounding in his chest. Finally, he found himself 
standing in front of a worn portrait hanging on a decaying wall. It depicted a young girl, her 
piercing blue eyes filled with sadness, her expression frozen in time. 

With a shiver running down his spine, Oliver realized that the girl in the painting bore a striking 
resemblance to the ghostly figure captured in the photograph. It became clear that the girl's spirit 
haunted this place, trapped in the in-between, yearning to tell her story. 

Driven by compassion and a desire to help, Oliver delved into the castle's history. He discovered 
that the girl's name was Amelia, the daughter of a noble family who had once inhabited the 
castle during the Georgian era. Amelia had fallen gravely ill and perished at a tender age, 
leaving her spirit trapped within the castle's walls. 

Armed with this knowledge, Oliver began to communicate with Amelia's spirit. He spoke softly, 
offering solace and understanding. Day after day, he visited the castle, sharing his presence with 
the ghost girl who had captured his heart. 

As time passed, a bond formed between Oliver and Amelia. He became her confidant, the one 
person who could understand her pain and longing. Together, they explored the castle, 
unlocking its hidden secrets and unveiling the tragic stories of the past. 

Through their shared journey, Amelia found peace. The castle, once filled with sorrow and 
unrest, became a sanctuary for her spirit. With Oliver's help, she was finally able to move on, 
her essence dissipating into the ether, forever freed from her earthly shackles. 

In the years that followed, Oliver became a storyteller, recounting the tale of the ghost girl and 
her liberation. The castle, now known for its haunting beauty, attracted visitors from far and 
wide. They marvelled at its grandeur and the tragic tale that unfolded within its walls. 

And as for Oliver, his encounter with Amelia left an indelible mark on his soul. He continued 
his exploration of history, seeking out other lost spirits and helping them find their peace. 
Through his photographs and stories, he brought forgotten souls back to life, ensuring that their 
stories were never lost to time. 
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spooky occurrences in Burnley. 

John had always been a bit sceptical when it came to the paranormal. He had never really 
believed in ghosts or poltergeists, and had always laughed off stories of haunted houses and 
spooky occurrences. That is, until he moved into his new house in Burnley. 

At first, things seemed normal. John went about his daily life, fixing up the old house and 
making it his own. But soon, strange things began to happen. It started with the power tools. 
John had been working late one night, sanding down some old wooden beams in the attic. He 
had just switched off his electric sander and was getting ready to pack up when he heard a 
strange whirring noise. He looked over at the sander and saw, to his horror, that it had turned 
itself back on. The sandpaper was spinning wildly, making an awful racket. John rushed over 
and hit the off switch, but the damage was already done. The noise had woken up his neighbor's 
baby, and John had a stern talking-to the next day. 

But the power tools were just the beginning. Over the next few weeks, John began to notice 
more and more strange occurrences in his home. The crockery in his kitchen would move on its 
own, sliding across the counters and tables as if pushed by an invisible hand. John would wake 
up in the middle of the night to find his furniture rearranged, or strange symbols scrawled on the 
walls. And then there were the sounds: footsteps in the hallway, coins jingling on the stairs, and 
strange whispers in the darkness. 

John was starting to feel like he was losing his mind. He tried to explain the strange occurrences 
away, blaming them on his own tiredness or an overactive imagination. But deep down, he knew 
that something was wrong. He tried to talk to his friends and family about it, but they just 
laughed and told him he was being silly. John felt more and more isolated and alone, trapped in 
his own haunted house. 

Finally, he decided to seek help. He contacted a local paranormal investigator, a woman named 
Sarah who had a reputation for being both skeptical and compassionate. Sarah listened carefully 
to John's story, nodding along as he recounted his experiences. When he had finished, she 
looked him in the eye and said, "I believe you." 

Together, Sarah and John set up cameras and recording devices throughout the house, hoping to 
catch some evidence of the poltergeist's presence. They spent long nights huddled together in 
the darkness, watching and waiting for something to happen. And eventually, something did. 
Late one night, as they sat in John's living room, they heard a strange sound coming from the 
kitchen. It sounded like something heavy being dragged across the floor. John and Sarah both 
froze, looking at each other in fear. Slowly, they made their way to the kitchen, their flashlights 
casting eerie shadows on the walls. 

And there, in the middle of the kitchen, they saw it: a small pile of coins, glinting in the dim 
light. John gasped, his heart racing. He had heard those coins before, but he had always thought 
it was just his imagination. Now, he knew that he was not alone in his house. 

Over the next few weeks, John and Sarah worked together to try and banish the poltergeist from 
John's home. It was a difficult and sometimes dangerous process, but eventually they succeeded. 
The power tools stopped turning on by themselves, the crockery stayed put, and the whispers in 
the darkness fell silent. 

Today, John still lives in his house in Burnley, but he no longer feels alone. He knows that there 
are things in this world that he cannot explain 
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St Peter’s Church in Burnley had a rich history full of tales and legends, but none quite as 
strange as the story of the ghostly pigs. The locals claimed that the church was meant to be built 
on a spot where religious rites were regularly conducted, but every time the builders tried to start 
construction, the stones were moved by ghostly pigs. 

The builders tried and tried, but they could not complete the church on that spot. Eventually, 
they gave up and built the church on its current site. To commemorate the strange occurrence, 
carvings of pigs were etched into the south side of the church and the ancient font. 

Although some believed that the pigs were merely representations of the Paschal Lamb, the 
locals continued to tell the story of the ghostly pigs. Some even claimed to have seen the 
spectral swine wandering the streets of Burnley at night. 

The church also had its share of other ghostly residents. One such resident was a black dog 
named Trash or Skriker. Trash was said to be enormous, with glowing eyes that could pierce the 
darkness. Those who saw the dog were said to be doomed to hear of the death of a loved one 
soon after. The distance of the doomed person was said to be related to the clarity of the dog's 
appearance. 

Another ghostly resident was an organist who played beautiful music at random intervals. A 
letter printed in the Burnley Advertiser in 1855 described the organist's performances of popular 
songs such as "O Susanna," "Merrily Dance The Quaker’s Wife," and "Coal Black Rose." The 
letter even encouraged the publication to help expand the ghost's audience. 

St Peter’s Church had a history of ghostly sightings and unexplained events, but the legend of 
the ghostly pigs remained one of the most bizarre and intriguing tales of the church's past. 
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Supernatural in Nelson's public toilets. 

Once upon a time, there was a small town named Nelson, nestled deep in the heart of the 
countryside. It was a quaint place, with picturesque streets, cozy cafes, and friendly locals. 
However, there was one place in town that had a reputation for being anything but cozy or 
friendly. It was the public toilets on Vine Street. 

Winston Snell was a road sweeper in Nelson, and he was responsible for cleaning the public 
toilets on Vine Street. Winston had been working in the town for many years, and he had heard 
countless stories about the strange happenings in the public toilets. However, he never believed 
any of them, until one fateful day. 

Winston arrived at the toilets early one morning, armed with his broom and cleaning supplies. 
As he entered the washroom, he noticed that something was different. The air was thick with a 
strange mist, and there was a funny smell that he couldn't quite place. 

Suddenly, a soap dispenser flew off the wall and landed at Winston's feet. Startled, he looked 
around the room, but there was no one else there. Then, a towel flew off the rack and hit him in 
the face. Winston was starting to feel uneasy. 

As he began to clean the toilets, he heard a strange noise coming from one of the stalls. The door 
was locked, but he could hear something moving inside. Winston cautiously approached the 
door and tried to open it, but it wouldn't budge. Suddenly, the door unlocked itself, and swung 
open with a creak. 

Winston peered inside, but the stall was empty. He shrugged it off and continued his cleaning, 
but he couldn't shake the feeling that he wasn't alone. Then, he heard a strange whispering 
coming from the corner of the room. It was a low, eerie sound, and it sent shivers down his 
spine. 

Suddenly, the mist in the room began to swirl around him, and Winston felt a cold breath on the 
back of his neck. He turned around, but there was no one there. He tried to run, but his feet felt 
rooted to the spot. 

Finally, the mist dissipated, and Winston was alone in the washroom once again. He quickly 
finished cleaning and ran out of the toilets as fast as he could. 

From that day on, Winston refused to clean the public toilets on Vine Street. He told everyone 
who would listen about his terrifying experience, and soon, the town was buzzing with rumors 
of a haunted restroom. 

Despite his fear, Winston couldn't help but wonder what had caused the strange happenings in 
the public toilets. Was it a ghost? Or was it just his imagination running wild? One thing was for 
sure, Winston would never forget the day he encountered the supernatural in Nelson's public 
toilets. 
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A Poem to SB. 

Susan, a lively and imaginative girl, grew up in a quaint neighbourhood in the 1950s. Back then, 
children were always seen playing together, creating endless adventures and cherishing the 
simple joys of their childhood. Susan and her friends would spend hours exploring each other's 
homes, running through the backstreets, and seeking refuge in Granny's warm embrace. 

Their favourite games included tig, skipping, hide and seek, kiss chases, and even the innocent 
game of doctors and nurses. Each day was filled with laughter and boundless energy as they 
embraced the freedom and innocence of their youth. 

Susan vividly remembered the sunny afternoons spent with her closest friends. They would 
gather at Granny's house, a cosy cottage nestled on the outskirts of the neighbourhood. Granny 
always had a kind smile and a never-ending supply of freshly baked cookies to share. The 
children would run around her garden, playing tag and exploring every nook and cranny they 
could find. 

In the backstreets of their neighbourhood, the sound of laughter and joy filled the air. Skipping 
ropes twirled as girls chanted catchy rhymes, their feet barely touching the ground. Hide and 
seek became a thrilling adventure as they carefully selected the best hiding spots, eager to outwit 
their friends and be crowned the champion of the game. 

Kiss chases added a dash of excitement to their playtime. The boys would chase the girls around, 
trying to catch them and steal a quick peck on the cheek. It was all in good fun, innocent 
gestures that brought giggles and flushed cheeks to the blushing faces of the girls. 

The game of doctors and nurses, albeit a game of curiosity and innocence, held a special place in 
Susan's heart. With makeshift doctor's kits and teddy bear patients, they would role-play as the 
healers of their imaginary world. They would tend to their patients, prescribing magical 
remedies that could heal any ailment, while also learning about empathy and care. 

As the sun would begin to set, Susan and her friends would reluctantly head back home, their 
hearts filled with unforgettable memories and anticipation for the adventures that awaited them 
the next day. Their laughter echoed through the neighbourhood, lingering as a testament to the 
cherished moments they shared. 

Years passed, and Susan grew older, as did her friends. The neighbourhood transformed, and the 
innocence of childhood games gradually gave way to the responsibilities and challenges of 
adulthood. But the memories of those carefree days remained etched in Susan's heart, reminding 
her of the joy and laughter that defined her childhood. 

Today, as Susan reminisced about those cherished moments, she couldn't help but smile. Those 
simple games and the friendships forged during those carefree years had shaped her into the 
person she had become. The lessons of compassion, friendship, and playfulness had remained 
with her throughout her life. 

And so, as Susan looked back on the happy times of her childhood, she couldn't help but be 
grateful for the joy and innocence those games had brought. They were a reminder of the power 
of imagination and the everlasting bonds formed during the precious years of youth. 
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The Battle of Clitheroe was a significant event in the history of England and Scotland during the 
period of The Anarchy. It represented the clash between the Scottish forces led by King David I 
and the English knights and men at arms led by King Stephen. 

The background to the battle was the ongoing civil war in England, where King David I chose to 
fight for his niece, Matilda. At the same time, he was attempting to absorb Northumberland into 
Scotland. He led a Scottish army into Northumberland in early 1138 and laid siege to Norham 
Castle, while William fitz Duncan, the Mormaer of Moray, was placed in command of a part of 
the Scottish forces and sent to raid into the lands of Craven and Clitheroe. 

On 10 June 1138, the Scottish forces led by William fitz Duncan encountered a heavily 
armoured English army in chainmail and helmets near the river Ribble. The men of Galloway 
played a large part in the battle for the Scottish army, known for their ferocious charges at the 
enemy. The battle resulted in a victory for the Scottish army, with English sources saying the 
river Ribble ran red with blood. 

After the battle, the Scottish army rampaged around the land, killing many and enslaving others. 
Later, William fitz Duncan and his men rejoined the main Scottish army in time for the Battle of 
the Standard, near Northallerton, on 22 August, which was a victory for the English army. 

The Battle of Clitheroe demonstrated the military strength of both sides and their determination 
to fight for their respective causes. It also showed the devastating consequences of war on the 
civilian population, who suffered from the violence and pillaging that followed the battle. 
Overall, the Battle of Clitheroe was an important chapter in the history of the Anarchy and the 
relationship between England and Scotland. 
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The Black Pudding Bird. 


In the rolling hills and lush valleys of Lancashire, there lived a peculiar bird. It was known as 
the black pudding bird, owing to its striking black and white plumage that resembled the famous 
Lancashire delicacy. 

The black pudding bird was a shy creature, rarely seen by humans, and only heard by its 
haunting, melodic call that echoed through the hills. Many locals had heard the bird's call, but 
few had ever laid eyes on it. 

Legend had it that the black pudding bird possessed magical powers. It was said that if you were 
lucky enough to catch a glimpse of the bird, you would be blessed with good luck and prosperity 
for the rest of your days. 

One day, a young boy named Tom was out exploring the countryside when he heard the bird's 
distinctive call. Intrigued, he followed the sound deep into the woods until he finally spotted the 
bird perched high up in a tree. 

Tom was in awe of the black pudding bird's beauty, and he couldn't help but stare. Suddenly, the 
bird took flight and soared over Tom's head, leaving behind a small feather. 

Tom picked up the feather, and as he did so, he felt a strange warmth spreading through his 
body. It was as if the bird's magic was working its way into his soul. 

From that day on, Tom's luck changed. He found a job, fell in love, and started a family. He was 
happier than he had ever been before, and he knew that it was all thanks to the black pudding 
bird. 

As the years passed, Tom grew old, and he passed the feather down to his children and then to 
his grandchildren. Each one of them experienced the bird's magic, and each one of them felt 
blessed by its power. 

To this day, the black pudding bird of Lancashire continues to weave its magic throughout the 
countryside. Its haunting call can still be heard echoing through the hills, and those lucky 
enough to catch a glimpse of it know that they have been touched by something truly special. 
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The Catlow Spears and there ghost wariows. 

The people of Catlow had always been proud of their history, and the discovery of the ancient 
spearhead only added to their sense of heritage. The Catlow Spears were a symbol of their past, 
a reminder of the bravery and strength of their ancestors. 

But there was something else that the people of Catlow were aware of, something that had been 
whispered for generations. It was said that the spirits of those who had fought with the Spears 
still lingered in the land, watching over their descendants and protecting them from harm. 

Most dismissed this as mere superstition, but there were those who believed that the spirits were 
real. And they were not wrong. 

One night, a group of treasure hunters arrived in Catlow, hoping to find the missing bronze 
collar and other artifacts that may have been buried with it. They thought they were alone, but 
they were wrong. 

As they dug deeper into the earth, they disturbed the spirits of the past. Suddenly, the air was 
filled with an otherworldly sound, a haunting melody that echoed through the hills and valleys. 
The treasure hunters froze in terror as they saw the apparitions of ancient warriors emerging 
from the ground. Their eyes glowed with an eerie light, and their weapons glinted in the 
moonlight. 

The spirits of the past had been awoken, and they were not happy. They had come to protect 
their heritage, and they would not let anyone desecrate their sacred land. 

The treasure hunters fled in terror, leaving behind their shovels and picks. The Spears of Catlow 
had once again shown their power, and the people of Catlow knew that their ancestors were still 
watching over them, ready to fight and protect. 
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The Coldwell Inn Raid (1922) 

The Coldwell Inn Raid, designed to put an end to the notorious gambling school held regularly 
in 

A hollow on the moors above Nelson, was later likened by the press to a 'well-planned military 
Manoeuvre’. This may seem a rather' over the top’ solution, but over 100 men were often present 
During these illegal sessions at Coldwell and almost seventy gamblers were prosecuted 
following 

The raid on 17 October 1922. 

The local police had made many previous efforts to close down n the operation. Wives 
Complained that their husbands were squandering money they could ill afford there, and were 
Selling their wives' and daughters’ jewellery and the shirts off their own backs (literally) to 
Raise stake money. The stakes were high and gambling on coins tossed from a wooden board 
Took place almost every afternoon and evening, with Sunday being the busiest day. The men 
Attending these sessions ranged from doctors dentists and solicitors through to the many poor 
And unemployed locals who were seeking a quick remedy to their monetary problems. It was 
Not uncommon to see respectable men, still carrying their bibles. Making their way to Coldwell 
After attending Sunday services at church or chapel. Jewellery could be bought cheaply around 
The gaming area, with pies, cakes and other refreshments served at the ringside. This all added 
Up to big business, and the enterprise was well run, with its own binocular-wielding lookouts 
And ‘sergeants to ensure security and sound the alarms if they spotted police approaching. This 
Meant that by the time the police arrived, all signs of illegal activity had been hidden and all 
They found were groups of men chatting, walking and enjoying the countryside. Eventually two 
Unknown policemen from outside the area were brought in to infiltrate the gambling fraternity, 
And managed to gather sufficient evidence for their superior officers to plan the raid. 

At about 3 p.m. on a dull October Sunday, the Nelson officers left their coach at the top of 
Barkerhouse Road, they climbed the wall and began to approach the natural moorland 
amphitheatre 

Where the gamblers gathered. At the same time, a coach carne along the top road from Trawden 
Whilst yet another approached from Padiham via Briercliffe and Haggate. In this way, over 100 
Policemen led by Superintendent Cleal and Chief Inspector Riley; completely encircled the ring. 
By the time the sentries sounded the alarm, it was too late for the majority of the gamblers 

To escape - although many tried to make a bolt for it by scaling walls and climbing ditches. 
Whichever way they went, they found policemen blocking their paths and most gave up quietly. 
Some feigned innocent reasons for their presence on the moor. One man even pretending to be 
Absorbed in a copy of The Count of Monte Cristo, but all who were caught there that day were 
Taken to Nelson police station in a convoy of charabancs (coaches). 

The courts who tried the sixty-seven men involved imposed fines totalling almost £2,000 

Upon them, and Coldwell was finally rid of the 'moral blot’ that was the gambling school. 
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The Devil, with his eyes ablaze like fiery coals, mounted his ebony steed and galloped forth into 
the moonlit night. His intent was clear as the starry sky above—his insatiable hunger for souls to 
steal and torment. Over the rugged hills of Pendle, where magic and mystery danced in harmony, 
he sought to entice the unsuspecting with promises of power and wealth. 

Whispers echoed through the ancient trees as the Devil's presence tainted the air. The people of 
Pendle, known for their mystical ways, sensed his arrival and trembled with fear. They 
understood the treacherous game he played, preying on the desperate and lost souls who dared 
to wander astray. 

Amidst the darkness, a young woman named Isabella stood upon the hillside. She possessed a 
spark of purity and an unyielding spirit that remained untouched by the Devil's seductive charms. 
Her hazel eyes, filled with determination and a longing for justice, gazed fearlessly at the 
approaching figure. 

Unfazed by the Devil's malevolent aura, Isabella spoke words laced with ancient incantations, 
invoking the protection of the elements and the spirits that resided within Pendle. A gentle 
breeze swept across the hill, carrying with it the whispers of the ancestors who had long guarded 
these lands. 

The Devil's face contorted into a mixture of frustration and intrigue as Isabella's magic hindered 
his progress. He dismounted his steed, a creature twisted by the darkness of his soul, and 
advanced towards her with a wicked grin. But Isabella stood her ground, her heart filled with an 
unwavering resolve to protect her people. 

As the Devil drew nearer, Isabella raised her hands, a luminous light emanating from her 
fingertips. The energy pulsated with an otherworldly brilliance, casting a radiant shield around 
her. The Devil recoiled, his menacing presence unable to breach the barrier of light. 

The battle of wills raged on, each moment a testament to the strength of the human spirit against 
the forces of darkness. Isabella weaved spells of protection, her words intertwining with the 
ancient powers that coursed through her veins. The Devil, desperate to claim his prize, 
unleashed his temptations in a torrent of promises and illusions. 

But Isabella remained steadfast, her heart unwavering in its resolve. She resisted the allure of the 
Devil's lies and deceit, understanding the true cost of succumbing to his dark embrace. With 
each breath, she drew upon the essence of Pendle itself, channeling the magic that ran deep 
within its veins. 

The Devil, sensing his impending defeat, grew frustrated. He bellowed with rage, his voice 
carrying across the hills, as he was forced to retreat. The light surrounding Isabella intensified, 
casting out the darkness and leaving only an echo of his malevolence. 

As the first rays of dawn broke over the horizon, Isabella stood alone on Pendle Hill, her heart 
triumphant and her spirit undaunted. The people of Pendle, grateful for her bravery, emerged 
from their homes, their faces filled with hope and gratitude. 

From that day forward, Isabella became a symbol of courage and resilience, a beacon of light 
amidst the shadows. The Devil, though defeated, would forever remember the hills of Pendle 
and the young woman who had dared to stand against him. 

And so, the mystical tale of Pendle Hill echoed through the ages, a testament to the power of 
love, bravery, and the indomitable spirit of those who dared to face the darkness head-on. 
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I know a local preacher he lived down our street 
And when he was not preaching 

He was wondering the streets 

With his Beterware Catalogue 
Knocking on your doors 

Do you need a new brush Mrs. 

Or some toilet cleaning stuff or what ? 
Now Preacher Bob's moved down south 
He's still a preacher man 

But at night out he goes ? 

When you get a knock on your door 
He's stood there with your take-a-way 
Of sweet and sour pork 

You pay preacher Bob and of he goes 
After a blessing for his tip 

Father, Son and Holy Ghost 

There goes Preacher Reverent Bob 
Have Preacher will travel 

Is The Reverent Bob's motto. 

And now he’s retired up north. 
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The Facts of life, 

The facts of life, they come to us all, From parents' warnings, to schoolyard brawls, They teach 
us rules to live by, And warn us of the consequences, should we try. 

His dad warned him of the dangers of lust, That self-indulgence could leave him in the dust, " 
Stop pulling your plonker,” he'd say with a frown, "Or you'll end up blind, and a fool in this 
town." 

Her mother taught her to be a good girl, To keep her hands and her legs in a whirl, "Keep your 
hand on your ha'penny," she'd say, "And don't give in to temptation, come what may." 

And the Ten Commandments, given by God, To guide us in life, to keep us on the right road, " 
Thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal," To live by these rules, we know the deal. 

So heed the lessons that life brings, And learn from the wisdom of those who sing, The facts of 
life, they may seem tough, But they'll guide you through, when times get rough. 
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The Ghost of John Paslew 
Whalley - Former abbey, now a conference centre 
Haunting Manifestation 


This former Abbot still reportedly drifts around the area. Plainchant has also been reported 
coming from the site as it sits empty at night. 

The conference centre at Whalley Abbey was bustling with activity during the day, with 
meetings, presentations and workshops filling up the schedule. But as night fell, the building 
emptied out, and the eerie silence took over. That's when the ghost of John Paslew would make 
his presence felt. 

The staff had heard the stories and legends about the haunting, but most of them dismissed it as 
nothing more than folklore. However, there were a few who claimed to have seen the ghostly 
figure of a man in a long, flowing robe, wandering the corridors of the conference centre. 

One of the cleaners, Maria, was particularly spooked by the stories. She had been working at 
Whalley Abbey for years, and had always felt uneasy about being there alone at night. But she 
had no choice but to face her fears and clean the empty conference rooms. 

One night, as she was cleaning up after a particularly long day of meetings, she heard the sound 
of chanting coming from down the hallway. She froze in fear, not sure if she should investigate 
or run away. But then she saw the figure of a man in a long robe walking towards her, and she 
knew she had no choice but to face the ghost of John Paslew. 

As he got closer, Maria noticed that he was carrying a book, and she realized that he was 
reciting a prayer. His face was stern and serious, but his eyes were kind and gentle. He didn't 
seem to notice her at first, but as he got closer, he acknowledged her presence with a nod. 
Maria mustered up the courage to speak to the ghostly figure. "Who are you?" she asked, her 
voice shaking. 

"IT am John Paslew, the last abbot of Whalley Abbey," he replied, still holding the book in his 
hand. 

Maria was fascinated by the ghostly abbot, and she asked him to tell her more about his life and 
his beliefs. Paslew spoke of his faith and his devotion to the Catholic Church, but he also spoke 
of his flaws and his mistakes. He admitted that he had been a sinful man, and that his behavior 
had not always been in line with his religious teachings. 

Maria listened intently, feeling a sense of compassion and understanding for the haunted abbot. 
She realized that Paslew was not just a ghost, but a complex and ambiguous figure, whose story 
had been distorted by history. 

From that day on, Maria no longer felt afraid of the ghost of John Paslew. Instead, she felt a 
sense of reverence for the man who had lived and died in the very same building where she now 
worked. She would often hear his ghostly chanting as she cleaned the conference rooms at night, 
and she would smile, knowing that she was not alone 
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The ghosts of the lay brothers of Whalley Abbey have been seen at The Abbey Croft in Whalley 
wondering the paths. 

The Abbey Croft, a small patch of land next to the north-west gatehouse of Whalley Abbey, was 
once a bustling area where the lay brothers of the abbey tended to their gardens and livestock. 
But now, the only residents were the ghosts of these lay brothers, who could be seen wandering 
the paths and tending to their crops in a spectral form. 

The locals knew about the ghosts of the lay brothers, and some even claimed to have spoken 
with them. They were a peaceful presence, and many visitors to the area found comfort in their 
quiet company. 

One summer evening, a group of friends decided to visit The Abbey Croft, intrigued by the 
stories they had heard. They arrived just as the sun was setting, and as they made their way 
down the narrow path towards the gatehouse, they saw the first ghostly figure. 

It was a lay brother, tending to his garden with the same care and attention he would have given 
it in life. He paid no attention to the visitors, but continued his work in silence. 

As they walked further into the croft, they saw more and more ghosts, each going about their 
business as if they were still alive. There were lay brothers tending to their livestock, others 
working on their crops, and some simply sitting quietly in the shade. 

The visitors were struck by the peacefulness of the scene. They sat down on a bench near the 
gatehouse and watched as the ghosts went about their business. It was a serene and otherworldly 
experience, and they felt honored to be witness to it. 

Eventually, as the night drew in and the moon rose high in the sky, the ghosts began to fade 
away, one by one. The visitors watched as each lay brother disappeared, until there was no one 
left in the croft. 

They sat in silence for a while, contemplating what they had just witnessed. Finally, one of them 
spoke. 

"I think I understand why the ghosts of the lay brothers are still here," she said. "This was their 
home, and they loved it. They didn't want to leave, even in death." 

The others nodded in agreement, and they sat there for a while longer, enjoying the peacefulness 
of the croft. When they finally left, they did so quietly, not wanting to disturb the ghosts of the 
lay brothers who still roamed the paths of The Abbey Croft. 
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The Grinylow of Alkincoats Hall 

In the late 1800s, Alkincoats Hall was the grandest estate in the town of Colne, Lancashire. The 
Parker family had lived there for generations, and they were well-respected in the community. 
However, there was a legend that had been passed down through the generations that spoke of a 
sinister creature lurking in the pond on the estate. 

The creature was known as the Grinylow, a diminutive humanoid with sharp claws and a 
greenish complexion that lived in the depths of the pond. It was said to have a shockingly strong 
grip, which it would use to grab unsuspecting children and drag them under the water to their 
doom. 

The legend of the Grinylow had been used for generations to frighten children away from the 
pond, but most adults dismissed it as nothing more than an old wives' tale. However, there were 
some who still believed in the creature's existence, and they would never let their children near 
the pond. 

One summer's day, a group of children from the town had decided to explore the woods 
surrounding Alkincoats Hall. They stumbled upon the pond and, feeling adventurous, decided to 
go for a swim. As they splashed around in the water, they suddenly heard a strange noise 
coming from the depths of the pond. 

At first, they thought it was just the wind, but the noise grew louder and more ominous. 
Suddenly, one of the children felt something wrap around their leg, and they were pulled under 
the water. The other children tried to grab hold of their friend, but it was too late. The Grinylow 
had claimed its victim. 

The news of the tragedy spread quickly throughout the town, and soon everyone was talking 
about the Grinylow of Alkincoats Hall. The Parker family denied that any such creature existed, 
but many people still believed in the legend. 

From that day on, parents were even more cautious about letting their children near the pond, 
and the legend of the Grinylow continued to be passed down through the generations. Even after 
Alkincoats Hall was demolished in the 1950s, people still talked about the Grinylow, and the 
pond remained a place of fear and superstition. 

To this day, the legend of the Grinylow lives on in the town of Colne, a cautionary tale about the 
dangers that lurk in the depths of the unknown. 


By Donald Jay. 
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The Hare and Hounds public house Colne Lancashire was a quaint little establishment located in 
the heart of Colne. It was known for its friendly staff, delicious food, and a wide selection of 
drinks. However, there was one thing that made this pub stand out from all the others - the 
presence of a ghostly apparition that had been spotted multiple times by staff and patrons alike. 
Legend had it that the ghost was that of a young woman who had died tragically in the pub 
many years ago. No one knew exactly what had happened to her, but some claimed that she had 
been murdered by her jealous lover, while others believed that she had simply died of a broken 
heart. Whatever the reason for her death, the white woman - as she had come to be known - had 
made her presence felt in the pub in a big way. 

The first sighting of the white woman had been reported by the pub's landlord, who had seen her 
walking through the bar area late one night. At first, he had thought it was a customer who had 
stayed behind after closing time, but when he went to investigate, he found no one there. Since 
then, there had been numerous sightings of the ghostly figure, always dressed in a long, flowing 
white dress. 

Despite the spooky reputation of the pub, business was booming, and the staff had learned to 
live with the white woman's presence. They had even started to see her as a sort of guardian 
angel, watching over them and the pub. However, things took a turn for the worse one night 
when a group of rowdy customers came in and started causing trouble. 

The staff tried their best to calm them down, but the customers refused to listen and started 
smashing glasses and overturning tables. In the chaos, one of the customers accidentally 
knocked over a candle, which quickly set fire to a nearby curtain. Within seconds, the pub was 
engulfed in flames. 

As the staff and customers scrambled to escape, they suddenly heard a voice calling out to them. 
It was the white woman, urging them to follow her. She led them through the burning building, 
guiding them to safety. Miraculously, everyone made it out alive, and the pub was saved from 
complete destruction. 

In the aftermath of the fire, the staff and customers couldn't help but wonder if the white woman 
had somehow known that the pub was in danger and had intervened to save them. From that day 
on, the ghostly apparition was seen in a new light - not as a terrifying presence, but as a guardian 
angel who was watching over them and the pub. And so, the legend of the white woman 
continued to live on, but with a newfound sense of gratitude and respect. 


By Donald Jay 
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The History of Marsden Park in Nelson Lancashire. 


Marsden Park, located in the area that is now known as Nelson in Lancashire, has a rich history 
dating back to the 14th century. The area was originally divided into two townships - Little 
Marsden and Great Marsden, which included Marsden Old Hall that served as the seat of the 
Walton family. The Walton family received land from Henry, Duke of Lancaster in 1352 and 
the estate grew over time. The family had legal issues during the 15th century and by the 1600s, 
their connection with Marsden Park was limited to legal matters. Banastre, the last of the true 
Waltons of Marsden, died in 1784 and the estate passed to his cousin, Reverend Richard Wroe, 
who took the name Wroe- Walton in accordance with Banastre's will. 

Richard Thomas, Richard Wroe's son, succeeded him after his death and was described as a 
typical country squire who was interested in the welfare of his tenant farmers, staff, and the poor. 
Local legends suggest that Richard Thomas was generous and helped the poor. After his death, 
the estate passed to his sisters and then to their cousins who were descendants of the original 
Walton family. Mrs. Hallam, who took over the estate, sold Marsden Hall and the estate to Dr. 
Pinder of Whalley, who opened it as a private hospital for people with mental health issues. On 
Mrs. Hallam's death, her daughter sold Marsden Park to the Corporation of Nelson, who opened 
itin 1912. 

The Egyptian Gate is one of the most notable features of Marsden Park. It was the main entrance 
to the upper gardens and is known locally as "The Wishing Gate.' Visitors would pick a leaf from 
a tree and place it in one of the carved holes before walking through the gate and making a wish. 
The gate has several unusual carvings, including one of the Secretary Bird, which has become a 
symbol of strength and success. 

There is a local legend that suggests that Richard Thomas employed a beggar stonemason to 
create the stonework that remains in the park. The story is difficult to prove, but the stonework 
in the park is said to be the best work the beggar ever created. 

Marsden Park is a beautiful park with a rich history that is worth exploring. 


By Donald Jay. 
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The history of Roughlee Mills a village in Lancashire, England, is rich with industrial heritage, 
and the Pendle Forest History Group, in collaboration with the Roughlee Parish Council, created 
an industrial heritage trail to explore and celebrate this history. The trail features three plaques 
that are installed around the village at the former locations of the mills. The history of the mills, 
as researched by Brian Jeffery and Richard Higgins, is as follows: 

Thorneyholme Mills: Thorneyholme had a simple corn mill in the 13th century, which was used 
to grind oats into flour. In the 16th century, a larger corn mill was built where Thorneyholme 
Hall now stands. This mill was owned by King Charles II, who sold it in 1662 due to the rising 
cost of repairs, and it became a farm. Later, in 1783, it was rebuilt as a house. Around 1795, a 
cotton twist mill was built across the road from the Thorneyholme farm and barn, and it had a 
large waterwheel, 22 feet in diameter, that was housed inside a 5-foot wide wheel chamber. This 
mill was fed by a leat from a lodge built upstream alongside Pendle Water, and the water was 
then channelled into the mill by a headrace. The mill closed by 1814 and partly became a chapel 
until 1823. 

Dam Head Corn Mill: In the 13th century, the Dam Head area had a simple corn mill, which 
was used to grind oats into flour. The mill was fed by field drains coming down from Offa Hill. 
Later, a weir was built into the small field below Thorneyholme, and water was diverted along 
an ancient artificial channel known as a ‘goit.’ The mill was owned by King Charles H, who 
sold it in 1662 due to the rent not covering the cost of keeping it in good working order. The 
corn mill eventually fell into disrepair and was sold to James and William Roberts and Ambrose 
Walton, who dismantled the mill and built Roughlee School on the site in 1852. John Wesley 
came to preach in Roughlee four times, encouraging locals to be disciplined, hardworking, and 
thrifty. By 1823, they had enough money to build a Wesleyan Chapel in Roughlee. 

Judson’s Roughlee Mill: Built by Robert Judson in 1787, Roughlee Mill was a water-powered 
cotton-spinning mill. It was set over four storeys and was situated next to where the Village 
Centre stands today. Judson built a weir to divert Pendle Water into a lodge containing three 
million gallons of water, and a channel dug into the steep hillside would have caused it to 
collapse, so he constructed a wooden aqueduct, or ‘launder.’ In 1880, Roughlee Mill contained 2, 
672 mule spindles and 42 power looms, powered by a 14ft waterwheel and two small steam 
engines. By 1888, the waterwheel was 42ft in diameter and was linked to a 20hp steam engine. 
Once it had powered the waterwheel, water passed through a tailrace back into the river. The 
mill added a yarn bleaching and dyeing department in 1903, but it closed in 1907 after the 
engine suffered a serious breakdown. 

The industrial heritage trail in Roughlee allows visitors to explore the rich history of the village 
and learn about the mills that were once a vital part of the local economy. The three plaques 
installed around the village at the former locations of the mills are a testament to the hard work 
and dedication of the Pendle Forest History Group and the Roughlee Parish Council in 
preserving the industrial heritage of Roughlee 


By Donald Jay 
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The Hollins in Burnley, UK, is a historic house located on Higher Brunshaw, known for its 
association with Lady O'Hagan. However, it was also the childhood home of Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, a renowned literary figure, who lived there with his father's two unmarried sisters 
and their mother. Hamerton described The Hollins as a picturesque estate, surrounded by a 
rocky and beautiful trout stream. He had a passion for landscape beauty, which was reflected in 
his work as a writer, linguist, and art and architecture connoisseur. Despite living most of his life 
in France, Hamerton never forgot The Hollins and Burnley, which he considered to be his 
earthly paradise. He visited The Hollins in 1882 with his family, and his children insisted on 
seeing the room where their father's study once was. The estate was sequestrated from the 
Cunliffe family, but there is no record of when The Hollins was built. Despite various alterations, 
external and internal, over the years, the house retains much of its old character. However, 

some changes have gone too far in the same direction. 


By Donald Jay 
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The Holme Burnley,is a magnificent old house that has been standing for centuries, located in 
the bottom of a beautiful valley between steep hills, with miles of walks in the woods. It is easy 
to see why Philip Gilbert Hamerton, a well-known art and architectural connoisseur, who once 
stayed at The Holme, found it so enchanting. The old-world charm that permeates the whole 
atmosphere of the building is still intact today, with its flagged floor, beautiful carvings, rich 
panelling, and mullioned windows. 

The Holme was originally a timbered structure and was rebuilt in stone in 1603, with the West 
Side, containing the priest's hideout, retaining its original form until about 1717. The mid-19th 
century saw many extensions made by Thomas Hordern Whitaker, mostly at the rear of the 
house. The Holme at one time had its own water supply with a sophisticated piping arrangement, 
and it was estimated that in the early 20th century, one ton of coal per week was necessary to 
heat 42 rooms in the winter months. 

The Holme was in the possession of the Whitaker family from 1431 until 1959, when the link 
was broken and the house was bought by Mr. and Mrs. E. Halstead. The Whitakers were a long 
line of scholars, with some of the most illustrious members being Dr. William Whitaker, the 
Cambridge professor of Reformation Days, and Dr. Thomas Dunham Whitaker, who wrote the 
famous "History of Whalley" and was a celebrated antiquary. There was also Robert Nowell 
Whitaker, who was Vicar of Whalley until his death. Dr. William Whitaker was born at The 
Holme in 1547, and it is believed that he was born in the room to the right of the entrance, 
which was later converted into an entertaining room. 

Thomas Dunham Whitaker, the historian, settled at The Holme in 1782, becoming Vicar of 
Whalley and Blackburn. Thomas was very attached to The Holme and is said to have planted 
nearly half a million trees on the estate. He even selected the tree in the grounds from which the 
wood to make his own coffin was used. He provided the funds for the building of the church at 
Holme and Cliviger. 

The last member of the Whitaker family to reside at The Holme was Mrs. Eleanor Macnamara, 
who was the great-granddaughter of Thomas Dunham Whitaker, and whose granddaughter 
Patricia inherited the house on Mrs. Macnamara's death. However, Patricia decided to dispose of 
the property in 1959. 

The Holme has an atmosphere of timeless gentility that has been engendered over the past 
centuries by its background of learning and serenity. Members of distant branches of the 
Whitaker family have visited The Holme frequently in the past, and one such branch that 
emigrated to America generations ago regularly makes the journey to see the ancestral home. 
Finally, it is said that The Holme is haunted by the ghost of a monk or priest who has been seen 
by past members of the household staff who encountered this unknown intruder on an upstairs 
corridor. However, Mr. and Mrs. Halstead are convinced that he is a friendly ghost with no hint 
of mischief or malice. The Holme, with all its history and charm, is a wonderful place to visit 
and experience the ambiance of a bygone era. 


By Donald Jay 
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The Lamb Club Barrowford was Bank Hall House, 


The Lamb Club in Barrowford, Lancashire had a long and storied history, dating back to the 
early 17th century. Originally known as Bank Hall House, the building had been constructed for 
Thomas and Grace Sutcliffe, a wealthy couple who made their fortune in the textile industry. 
The grand house was a symbol of their success, with its sprawling gardens, ornate furnishings, 
and impressive collection of art and antiques. 

After the Sutcliffe's passed away, Bank Hall House was passed down to their descendants, who 
struggled to maintain the property in the face of changing economic fortunes. Eventually, the 
decision was made to convert the house into a public venue, and it was rebranded as The Lamb 
Club. 

Over the years, The Lamb Club became a popular destination for locals and tourists alike. The 
building's grandeur and history made it an ideal spot for weddings, conferences, and other 
events, and the club's bar and restaurant drew in a steady stream of patrons. 

But despite its success, rumors persisted about strange happenings at The Lamb Club. Some 
claimed to have seen ghostly apparitions in the hallways or heard unexplained noises in the 
night. Others whispered about a secret society that met in the basement, where members donned 
sheep masks and engaged in strange rituals. 

One particularly persistent rumor was that the fairy folk of Lancashire had taken an interest in 
The Lamb Club. Some claimed to have seen tiny, otherworldly creatures flitting about the 
gardens or peeking in through the windows at night. Others believed that the fairy sheep of 
Lancashire had taken up residence in the fields surrounding the club, and that their bleating 
could be heard in the stillness of the night. 

Despite these rumors, The Lamb Club continued to thrive, and its reputation as a place of 
mystery and intrigue only added to its allure. Whether hosting a wedding reception or enjoying a 
pint at the bar, visitors couldn't help but feel that they were a part of something special, 
something timeless and mysterious that had been woven into the very fabric of the building 
itself. 


By Donald Jay 
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Old Pendle. 

The legend and folklore surrounding Pendle Hill in Lancashire, England, have long been a 
subject of fascination for The Lamb Club Barrowford both locals and visitors alike. With its 
majestic presence towering over the surrounding landscape, Pendle has become a symbol of 
Lancashire's rich cultural history and folklore. The hill has been the site of many stories of 
ghosts, ghouls, boggarts, fairies, and even dragons. In this study, we will explore the history and 
folklore surrounding Pendle Hill, focusing on the infamous Witch Trials that took place in the 
area in the 17th century. 

Pendle Hill is situated in the Forest of Bowland, a designated Area of Outstanding Natural 
Beauty in Lancashire, England. The hill rises to a height of 557 meters and offers stunning 
views of the surrounding countryside. Pendle has been a site of pilgrimage for centuries, with 
many visitors flocking to the hill to take in its natural beauty and sense of history. The hill has 
also been the inspiration for many literary works, including the famous poem, "Pendle Hill" by 
John Ruskin. 

One of the most famous stories associated with Pendle Hill is the Witch Trials that took place in 
the early 17th century. The trials were a result of a series of accusations of witchcraft that were 
made against several residents of the surrounding villages, including the matriarch of the 
Demdike family, Elizabeth Southerns, who was also known as Demdike. The accusations 
sparked a wave of paranoia and hysteria that resulted in the arrest and eventual execution of 
twelve people, ten of whom were found guilty of witchcraft and hanged on Gallows Hill in 
Lancaster. 

The story of the Pendle Witch Trials has become a significant part of Lancashire's folklore and 
has been the subject of numerous books, plays, and films. The trials have also inspired many 
visitors to the area to learn more about the history of witchcraft in England and the impact it had 
on the local community. 

Aside from the Witch Trials, Pendle Hill is also known for its natural beauty, with many visitors 
hiking the hill to take in its stunning views and enjoy the fresh air. The hill is home to a variety 
of wildlife, including birds such as jays, robins, rooks, sparrows, blackbirds, and skylarks. The 
streams and rivers that flow through the area are also home to a range of aquatic life, including 
fish, otters, and water voles. The hill is also surrounded by ancient woodlands, such as Malkin 
Tower, that are home to a variety of trees, including oak, beech, and birch. 

In conclusion, Pendle Hill is a fascinating site that is steeped in history and folklore. From its 
stunning views and natural beauty to the infamous Witch Trials that took place in the area, 
Pendle has captured the imaginations of people for centuries. Its enduring appeal as a site of 
pilgrimage and inspiration for artists and writers alike serves as a testament to the hill's 
significance as a cultural landmark in Lancashire's history. 


By Donald Jay 
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The legend of the Headless Horseman of Wycoller . 


The legend of the Headless Horseman of Wycoller Hall is a tale that has been passed down 
through generations in the village of Wycoller. The Hall was once the seat of the Cunliffe family, 
who were noted persons in their day and whose names were attached to documents relating to 
the property of the Abbots of Whalley. However, evil days came, and their ancestral estates 
passed out of their hands. 

In the days of the Commonwealth, their loyalty cost them dear, and ultimately they retired to 
Wyecoller with a remnant only of their once extensive estates. About 1819 the last of the family 
passed away, and the Hall is now a mass of ruins. Little but the antique fireplace remains entire, 
and even the room alluded to in the legend cannot now be identified. 

According to the legend, every Christmas, a headless cavalier known as the spectral headless 
horseman of Wyecoller Hall in seventeenth-century costume gallops wildly up the road to the 
hall. He dismounts and enters, making his way with echoing footfall up the stairs. Fearful 
screams are heard, the tragedy is re-enacted, and the horseman reappears to gallop frantically 
away over hill and dale as if the devil were at his heels. 

It is believed to be a re-enactment of a murder that took place at the hall during the 17th century 
when a Cunliffe killed his wife, but not before she correctly prophesied the downfall of the 
family. The horseman ghost is usually identified as Simon Cunliffe. 

There are several versions of why the horseman killed his wife. Those 'in the know' tell of how 
the master of the Hall (known as Cunliffe) returned home in a rage one evening having heard 
that his wife was having an affair with another man. Showing no mercy, he murdered her and 
fled from the scene on horseback. 

Apparently, during ghostly re-enactments, bloodcurdling screams can be heard echoing around 
the village, there is a crack of a whip, and the sound of a horse galloping off into the hillside. 
Some have even claimed to have seen the ghostly specter. 

In another version of the legend, the death of Lady Cunliffe concerns a fox hunt. The fox fled 
into the Hall, up the stairs followed by the mounted Simon Cunliffe and his pack of hounds. 
Lady Cunliffe was terrified with the situation she suddenly found herself in and started to 
scream and protest. Seeing his wife acting in, as far as he was concerned a cowardly fashion, 
angered Cunliffe, and he raised his riding crop in preparation to strike her. This was the final 
straw, and his wife suddenly died of fright. 

The ghost of Lady Cunliffe is also thought to have been seen, described as wearing a black silk 
dress. She was apparently seen several times and is said to have foretold the fall of the Cunliffe 
family, which has literally been fulfilled. 

The legend of the Headless Horseman of Wycoller Hall is a chilling reminder of a dark and 
tragic past. Whether the tale is true or not, it has become an integral part of the local folklore and 
continues to intrigue and fascinate visitors to this day. 


By Donald Jay, 
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The location of Malkin Tower is uncertain. It may have been demolished shortly after the 1612 
trials, Malkin Tower was in the reedly area of pendle near to brierfield and Little Marsden on 
the way to Clone in Lancashire was the home of Elizabeth Southerns, also known as Demdike a 
nd her granddaughter Alizon Device, Jennet Device Elizabeth Southerns, alias Demdike 
Elizabeth Device daughter of Demdike * James Device son of Elizabeth Device * Alison Device 
daughter of Elizabeth Device 

Deep in the heart of Pendle, Lancashire, there stood an ancient tower that was said to have been 
the home of witches. Malkin Tower was its name, and for generations, it was said to have been 
inhabited by a coven of witches led by the infamous Demdike. 

Elizabeth Southerns, who was also known as Demdike, was a woman feared by many in the 
surrounding villages. She was said to have had powers that allowed her to communicate with the 
spirits and cast spells that could make a person sick or even cause death. 

The people who lived near Malkin Tower avoided it at all costs, fearing the dark powers that 
were said to reside within its walls. But for Demdike and her family, it was their home, a place 
where they could practice their craft and live freely. 

Elizabeth had a daughter named Elizabeth Device, who had a son named James Device, and a 
granddaughter named Alizon Device. And then there was Jennet Device, the youngest of 
Elizabeth's grandchildren, who was said to be the most powerful of them all. 

It was on a dark and stormy night that a group of villagers came to Malkin Tower, seeking to put 
an end to the witchcraft that was said to be practiced within its walls. They burst into the tower, 
determined to arrest the witches and put them on trial for their crimes. 

But the witches were ready for them. They fought back with all their might, calling on the spirits 
to aid them in their defense. The battle was fierce, and many lives were lost on both sides. 

In the end, the witches were captured and put on trial. Elizabeth Southerns, Demdike herself, 
died in prison before she could be tried, but her daughter and granddaughter were both found 
guilty of witchcraft and sentenced to hang. 

Malkin Tower was left abandoned, its walls crumbling and its secrets lost to time. Some say that 
the spirits of the witches still haunt the tower, seeking revenge on those who wronged them. 
And even though the tower may have been demolished shortly after the trials, the legend of 
Malkin Tower and the witches who called it home lives on to this day. 


By Donald Jay 


Legend had it that the ghost of a dentist haunted the clock tower, forever trapped within its walls. 
The story went that the dentist had been struggling with depression and, in a moment of 
desperation, had hung himself from one of the rafters in the tower. His ghost was said to roam 
the tower's corridors, wailing in despair and causing the clock to chime at odd hours. 

But the rumors didn't end there. Some said that another dentist had met a tragic end in the tower, 
having succumbed to gas poisoning from a faulty gas line. The details of his death were 
shrouded in mystery, but his ghost was said to be just as restless as the first. 

Despite the eerie tales surrounding the clock tower, many people still flocked to see it. Tourists 
and locals alike would gather in the square to marvel at the tower's grandeur and speculate about 
the ghosts that haunted it. 

But one day, a group of curious teenagers decided to explore the tower for themselves. Armed 
with flashlights and nerves of steel, they crept up the winding staircase that led to the top of the 
tower. As they climbed higher, the air grew colder and the creaking of the stairs echoed through 
the tower. 

Finally, they reached the top, where they found the source of the clock's strange chimes. The 
clock mechanism was old and rusted, and one of the gears had come loose, causing the clock to 
chime at random intervals. 

As they were inspecting the clock, they heard a faint whisper from the shadows. Startled, they 
shone their flashlights towards the sound, only to see the ghostly figure of a dentist materialize 
before them. The ghostly figure let out a haunting scream, causing the teens to flee down the 
stairs and out of the tower. 

From that day on, the Nelson Clock Tower was avoided by most, with the exception of the 
bravest of souls who sought to unravel the mystery of the tower's dark past. The ghosts of the 
dentists continued to haunt the tower, their presence felt by all who passed by. And as the clock 
tower stood tall and proud, its secrets remained hidden in the shadows, waiting to be uncovered 
by those brave enough to venture inside. 
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The Owd Dandy Shop Nelson Lancashire, 

Once upon a time in the town of Nelson Lancashire, there stood a small shop named "The Owd 
Dandy Shop". It was founded back in the year 1852 and had been in operation ever since. The 
shop was located near the center of town and was a popular spot for locals to purchase various 
goods. 

The owner of the shop, Snowy, was a peculiar man. He was known for his signature snow-white 
hair that he sported on his head. It was a mystery to many how his hair had turned so white at 
such a young age. Some whispered rumors that he had encountered the devil himself, while 
others speculated that he had seen a ghost. 

One day, a curious customer asked Snowy about his hair, and he revealed the truth about the 
source of his unique appearance. He confessed that he had indeed encountered the devil in his 
shop's back room. According to Snowy, the devil had offered him immense riches and success 
in exchange for his soul. 

At first, Snowy was tempted by the devil's offer, but he eventually declined. As a punishment 
for his refusal, the devil cursed him, causing his hair to turn white overnight. Snowy had been 
living with this curse ever since. 

Despite the curse, Snowy continued to run his shop, which had become quite successful over the 
years. Locals would come to him for various goods, from clothing to food items. Snowy had a 
keen eye for quality products, and his shop was well-stocked with the best of everything. 

As Snowy grew older, his shop began to fall into disrepair. His once-pristine shelves became 
dusty, and the paint on his walls began to peel. Still, Snowy refused to close down his shop, 
even as many others in the town had shut their doors. 

Years passed, and Snowy eventually passed away peacefully in his sleep. The Owd Dandy Shop 
remained closed for several years, but eventually, it was purchased by a new owner who 
reopened it. The shop still stands today, a testament to Snowy's legacy and the mysterious tale of 
his encounter with the devil. 


By Donald Jay 


Dandy Stone, Salem Chapel Steps, Scotland Road 

Place 

Nelson 

General notes 

Possibly named after William Radcliffe's Loom, Dandy Shops sold the local hand loomer's cloth 
before the big mills took over production. 
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Lockwood was a man of mystery, shrouded in the ancient tales of the Pendle region. Born 
amidst the rolling hills and misty moors, he possessed an otherworldly aura that drew people to 
him. With his piercing blue eyes and silver-streaked hair, Lockwood appeared older than his 
years, as if he had lived through centuries of battles between light and darkness. 

In his humble cottage nestled within the heart of Pendle, Lockwood spent his days poring over 
dusty tomes and deciphering cryptic texts. He studied the ways of ancient magic, seeking 
knowledge and power to combat the malevolence that plagued the land. The villagers whispered 
in hushed tones about his exploits, sharing stories of his encounters with witches and the 
supernatural. 

One fateful evening, as the moon bathed the countryside in an ethereal glow, Lockwood 
received a vision. In the depths of his dreams, a spectral figure emerged, beseeching his help. It 
was a Spirit trapped between realms, tormented by a malevolent force that held it captive. 
Lockwood sensed the urgency and knew he had been chosen to intervene. 

Guided by his intuition and armed with his vast knowledge, Lockwood embarked on a perilous 
journey through the haunted forests and desolate marshlands. Legends spoke of a hidden portal 
concealed within the ancient Pendle Hill, said to be a gateway to realms beyond mortal 
comprehension. Lockwood believed it to be the key to unravelling the mystery that plagued the 
spirit. 

Upon reaching the foothills of Pendle, Lockwood encountered a young woman named Amelia. 
She possessed a gift for communing with nature and was attuned to the energies of the land. 
Together, they formed an unlikely alliance, their destinies intertwined in a quest to confront the 
darkness that threatened the region. 

As they delved deeper into the treacherous terrain, Lockwood and Amelia encountered a coven 
of witches who reveled in their malevolent powers. These witches, once ordinary villagers 
corrupted by dark forces, now sought to unleash chaos upon the world. With their spells and 
enchantments, they sought to ensnare Lockwood and Amelia, hindering their progress. 
Undeterred by the witches’ wicked schemes, Lockwood tapped into his arcane abilities. He 
wove potent wards and protective charms, shielding himself and Amelia from harm. Through 
his guidance, Amelia harnessed her natural affinity with the elements, wielding the forces of 
nature against their foes. 

In their pursuit of the hidden portal, they faced countless trials and encountered spectral entities. 
Boggarts and hobgoblins emerged from the shadows, testing their resolve. Skelts whispered 
haunting melodies, luring them into a trance-like state. But Lockwood's unwavering 
determination and Amelia's unyielding spirit kept them steadfast. 

Finally, at the heart of Pendle Hill, they discovered the concealed entrance to the otherworldly 
realm. With trepidation and hope intertwining within their souls, Lockwood and Amelia stepped 
through the threshold, leaving behind the mortal realm they knew. 

Within the mystical realm, they confronted the malevolent force that held the spirit captive. The 
battle was fierce, as waves of dark magic clashed with Lockwood's incantations and Amelia's 
elemental prowess. Their combined strength and unwavering belief in the power of light 
ultimately shattered the darkness, freeing the spirit from its torment. 

As the spirit faded into the ethereal plane, Lockwood and Amelia emerged from the 
otherworldly realm, triumphant but forever changed. The Pendle region rejoiced, for they were 
now free from the clutches of evil. The villagers hailed Lockwood as a hero, his name forever 
etched in their legends. 

Yet, Lockwood knew his work was not done. The battle between light and darkness would 
persist, and go on for ever. By Donald Jay 
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The Piano Man Burnley - Town library Haunting Manifestation 

A piano in a lecture theatre here was seen to play itself and has been also heard several times 
since. 

It was a cold and dreary night in Burnley, and the town library was quiet except for the sound of 
the rain tapping on the windows. A group of students were huddled in one of the lecture theaters, 
trying to cram for their upcoming exams. Suddenly, they heard a faint sound, almost like a 
melody coming from the back of the room. 

As they turned to investigate, they saw the old piano that had been sitting unused in the corner 
of the room for years. But this time, it was different. The keys were moving by themselves, 
playing a beautiful and haunting tune that filled the room with a sense of melancholy. The 
students were frozen in place, unable to believe what they were seeing. 

The piano continued to play for several minutes before the students summoned the courage to 
approach it. As they got closer, the music became louder and more intense, and they could feel a 
chill in the air. Suddenly, the playing stopped, and the room fell silent again. 

The students were terrified and ran out of the room as fast as they could. They reported the 
incident to the library staff, who were skeptical at first. But as the days went by, more and more 
people reported hearing strange sounds coming from the lecture theater, and the staff began to 
take notice. 

Rumors began to circulate around Burnley that the library was haunted by a "Piano Man," a 
ghostly apparition that played the piano in the lecture theater. Some claimed that the ghost was 
that of a former music teacher who had died in the library years ago, while others said it was the 
spirit of a famous pianist who had once given a concert there. 

Despite efforts to investigate the phenomenon, no one was ever able to explain the strange 
occurrences in the lecture theater. The piano continued to play by itself at random intervals, and 
the haunting melody could be heard echoing through the halls of the library late at night. 

To this day, visitors to the Burnley library still report hearing the Piano Man's music and feeling 
a sense of unease when they pass by the lecture theater. Some say that the ghostly pianist is 
simply trying to share his love of music with the world, while others believe that he is a warning 
of some kind, a reminder of the fragility of life and the inevitability of death. Regardless of what 
people believe, the legend of the Piano Man lives on, a testament to the enduring power of 
music and the mysteries of the afterlife. 


By Donald Jay 
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The Sewage Works Ghost. 


The small village of Earby had always been a quiet and peaceful place, nestled in the rolling 
hills of the English countryside. But there was one place in the village that nobody liked to talk 
about: the sewage works. It was a smelly, dirty place where the waste of the village was 
processed and cleaned. 

And then there was the ghost. 

According to legend, a man had died at the sewage works many years ago. His name was 
George, and he had worked there all his life. He was known to be a bit of a recluse, but he was 
also dedicated to his job, and he had worked tirelessly to keep the sewage works running 
smoothly. 

One day, however, George disappeared. Nobody knew where he had gone, and nobody seemed 
to care. It wasn't until a week later that they found him, face down in the poo plantation. He had 
died of a heart attack, they said. 

But some people in the village believed that George's spirit still haunted the sewage works. They 
said that he could be heard groaning and moaning in the middle of the night, and that his ghostly 
figure had been spotted wandering the grounds. 

One man who worked at the sewage works, a grizzled old fellow in his late 50s or 60s, didn't 
believe in ghosts. He had worked there for years and had never seen or heard anything out of the 
ordinary. 

That is, until one day when he was on his hands and knees, searching for his false teeth. They 
had fallen out of his mouth and down the old long drop toilet a week ago, and he had been too 
embarrassed to tell anyone. He had been looking for them ever since. 

As he crawled around in the muck and mire, he heard a noise. It was a low groan, like someone 
in pain. He looked around, but there was nobody there. 

He continued his search, but the groans grew louder and more persistent. He started to feel a 
cold sweat break out on his forehead, and he felt a sudden sense of unease. He knew that he 
wasn't alone. 

And then, out of the corner of his eye, he saw a shadowy figure. It was the ghost of George, and 
he was reaching out to him, beckoning him to come closer. 

The man scrambled to his feet and ran as fast as he could, all the way out of the sewage works 
and into the safety of the village. He never spoke of the incident again, but from that day on, he 
made sure to steer clear of the old long drop toilet. 

And the legend of the sewage works ghost continued to grow, passed down from generation to 
generation, a spooky reminder of the darker side of village life. 


By Donald Jay 
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The spirts at The Coach House at Marsden Hall Nelson 

The Coach House at Marsden Hall had been abandoned for years until a wealthy businessman 
bought the property and renovated it to become a luxurious vacation rental. The owner, Jack, 
was proud of the work he had done on the old property, and he couldn't wait to share it with 
guests. 

However, Jack soon realized that something wasn't quite right. He began to experience strange 
occurrences, such as disembodied footsteps and whispering that seemed to follow him wherever 
he went. At first, he tried to ignore it, thinking that it was just his imagination playing tricks on 
him. But as the weeks went on, the experiences became more intense, and Jack could no longer 
ignore them. 

One day, Jack decided to hire some workmen to help with some repairs. As they worked, they 
too began to experience strange things. Tools would go missing, only to reappear in odd places. 
The workmen also reported feeling a strange presence and hearing whispering when they were 
alone. 

Jack knew he had to find out what was causing the haunting. He began to research the history of 
the Coach House and discovered that it was once home to the coach master, his wife, and their 
adopted child. The coach master was known for his strict discipline and often punished his wife 
and child harshly. It was rumored that the coach master's wife and child died under mysterious 
circumstances. 

Armed with this information, Jack decided to hold a séance in the Coach House to try and 
communicate with the spirits. As the medium began to make contact, Jack could feel a chill run 
down his spine. The medium's voice changed, and she began to speak in a strange language that 
he didn't understand. 

Suddenly, a figure appeared before them. It was the coach master, looking angry and vengeful. 
Jack could feel his heart racing as the coach master's spirit approached him. He was paralyzed 
with fear as the coach master spoke, blaming him for disturbing their peace. 

The séance ended abruptly, leaving Jack shaken and terrified. He knew he had to do something 
to appease the spirits that were haunting the Coach House. He decided to hold a ceremony to 
honor the memory of the coach master's wife and child, hoping that it would put their spirits to 
rest. 

As the ceremony came to an end, Jack could feel a sense of peace and calm settle over the 
Coach House. The disembodied footsteps and whispering had ceased, and he knew that the 
haunting had been put to rest. 

From that day on, the Coach House at Marsden Hall was a peaceful and welcoming place for 
guests. However, Jack never forgot the terror he had experienced and made sure to respect the 
history of the property, never disturbing the spirits that may still reside there. 


By Donald Jay 
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The story of Kenneth Oldham is the story of a man who was passionate about the great outdoors 
and dedicated his life to sharing that passion with others, particularly young people. Born in 
Hyde, Greater Manchester in 1923, Kenneth was a truant as a child and preferred to spend his 
time walking the canals and hills near his home, collecting insects, and photographing steam 
trains. His father had to pay for an extra year's tuition to enable him to matriculate from Hyde 
grammar school. 

After training as a bomber pilot and being posted to India during World War II, Kenneth 
returned to the UK to study teaching at Goldsmiths College, London. He began his teaching 
career at Hollingworth secondary school, on the edge of what was to become Britain's first 
national park, the Peak District. It was from here that he began leading schoolchildren into the 
hills, introducing them to hill-walking, wild flowers, insects, and birds. 

In 1956, Kenneth became the first head of Whitehough Camp school, a post he held until his 
retirement in 1983. Whitehough Camp was one of the first schools in Britain dedicated to 
showing children that outdoor recreation could be fun. Kenneth introduced thousands of state- 
school children to outdoor education, and more than 50,000 children attended his courses over 
the years. Some observers credit him with Lancashire's pre-eminence in mountaineering in the 
postwar period, and he assisted in the creation of the mountain leadership certification. 

Kenneth was also an accomplished photographer and writer. His dissertation, on the life cycle of 
the great water beetle, ditiscus, illustrated by his own micro-photography, has become a 
standard work for entomologists. He wrote the first guidebook to the Pennine Way in 1960, five 
years before it was officially designated as Britain's first long-distance footpath. He also wrote 
five books on steam engines and walking. 

Kenneth's skills as a photographer and mountaineer won him a place as cameraman and 
photographer on the 1963 expedition to Ruwenzori, Uganda's Mountains of the Moon. He was 
unfazed when some of the ice axes got lost, fashioning his own from a camera tripod. His film 
of the expedition was later screened on BBC television, won an award at the Scottish film 
festival and was shown at Cannes. 

Kenneth's proudest achievement was passing on his love of the outdoors to schoolchildren, 
particularly those who had once been wayward pupils like himself. His outstanding contribution 
to outdoor education was recognized by his appointment as a government adviser, and he was 
made an MBE. 

Kenneth Oldham died on February 11, 2004, at the age of 80. He is survived by his wife and 
two sons, Sir John Oldham, a family doctor and government adviser on primary healthcare, and 
Mark, a novelist and company secretary. Kenneth's legacy lives on in the countless young 
people he introduced to the joys of the great outdoors, and in the many books and films he left 
behind. 


By Donald Jay 
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The Water Meetings Barrowford 

Every summer, when the sun kissed the land with its golden rays, the children of Barrowford, 
Blacko, and Roughlee eagerly gathered at The Water Meetings. This enchanted place, nestled 
between the three villages, was a hidden gem, brimming with natural beauty and mystery. 

As the children ventured into the heart of The Water Meetings, they were greeted by a sparkling 
river that meandered through the lush green meadows. The water flowed with a gentle melody, 
inviting them to step into its refreshing embrace. But there was something special about this 
river—it possessed a magical aura, granted by Mother Nature herself. 

Legend had it that on certain moonlit nights, when the stars painted the sky with their ethereal 
glow, the spirits of nature would gather at The Water Meetings. The children, being pure of 
heart and open to the wonders of the world, were granted the rare privilege of witnessing this 
mystical event. 

One warm evening, when the moon was full and radiant, a group of children from the three 
villages ventured to The Water Meetings. They carried with them their dreams and hopes, their 
laughter echoing through the stillness of the night. 

As they approached the riverbank, a soft, melodic hum filled the air, growing louder with each 
step. The children stood in awe as the spirits of nature emerged from the river, their ethereal 
forms shimmering with radiant light. There were water nymphs with iridescent wings, playful 
woodland creatures, and majestic tree spirits. 

The leader of the spirits, a wise and gentle being known as Eldora, addressed the children with a 
voice that resonated like a gentle breeze through the trees. She spoke of the importance of 
harmony between humans and nature, and the role each child played in preserving the magical 
balance. 

With wide eyes and eager hearts, the children listened intently, vowing to protect the natural 
wonders that surrounded them. Eldora smiled, her eyes twinkling with ancient wisdom, and 
offered each child a gift—a tiny vial containing a droplet of the river's enchanted water. 

"This water holds the essence of our meeting tonight," she whispered. "Guard it well, for it will 
serve as a reminder of the magic that exists within your world." 

From that moment on, the children became guardians of The Water Meetings. They tended to 
the land, ensuring its vitality and beauty remained untouched by human greed. They shared their 
stories and experiences with others, spreading awareness of the magic that lay hidden within the 
heart of their beloved meeting place. 

Years passed, and the children grew old, but their memories of The Water Meetings remained 
etched in their souls. Each generation passed down the tales and traditions, keeping the 
enchantment alive. 

To this day, The Water Meetings continues to be a place of wonder and solace, where visitors 
can feel the whispers of the spirits and witness the harmonious dance between humans and 
nature. The river still flows with its magical essence, reminding all who visit that the connection 
between mankind and the natural world is a bond to be cherished and protected. 

And so, if you ever find yourself near Barrowford, Blacko, or Roughlee, venture to The Water 
Meetings. Listen closely to the soft melody of the river, for it carries with it the ancient stories 
and the eternal magic that has touched the lives of generations. 

By Donald Jay 
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This story is not about Walton Spire in Nelson it’s about whats under Walton Spire Under 
Walton Spire is a grave stone or a battle stone as it is called under the stone it is said are the 
bodies of the fallen the battle was well over 1000 yeard ago The battle of Brunanburh 937AD 
now today the fallen still walk that hill by day and by night looking for I don’t know what. 
Ghosts ,spirts spectators of a battle long gone 

The small town of Nelson had always been a peaceful place, nestled in the heart of the English 
countryside. But beneath the towering Walton Spire, a darker history lay hidden. 

It was said that beneath the spire lay a grave stone, marking the site of a great battle that had 
taken place over a thousand years ago. The battle of Brunanburh, fought in 937AD, had been a 
fierce struggle for control of the English kingdom, with armies clashing and blood soaking the 
earth. 

Now, long after the battle was fought and the victors had claimed their prize, the spirits of the 
fallen still roamed the hill beneath the spire. Some said they were ghosts, others believed they 
were simply memories of a long-lost era, trapped in the earth like the bones of the warriors 
themselves. 

At night, when the moon was high and the world was still, the sound of ghostly footsteps could 
be heard echoing across the hill. Shadows flickered in the moonlight, and whispers carried on 
the wind. It was said that those who dared to venture too close to the spire at night risked being 
spirited away by the restless spirits of the dead. 

During the day, the hill was quieter, but no less eerie. The sun shone down on the ancient stones, 
casting long shadows across the grass. Birds chirped in the trees, and the sound of distant traffic 
drifted up from the nearby town. But even in the daylight, the hill felt haunted, like the spirits of 
the past were watching from the shadows, waiting to be heard. 

Despite the tales of ghosts and spirits, people still flocked to the spire, drawn by its history and 
its mystery. Some came to pay their respects to the fallen, while others came in search of 
adventure, eager to test their bravery against the unknown. 

But for the most part, the spire remained a quiet, brooding presence on the hill, a reminder of a 
time long gone, and the spirits that still roamed the earth. And beneath the stone, the bodies of 
the fallen lay at rest, waiting for the day when they would rise again, and the battle of 
Brunanburh would begin anew. 


By Donald Jay 
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Ticking Burnley - Unnamed house along Crowther Street Haunting Manifestation Once 
belonging to a watchmaker who hanged himself, local legends state that you can hear strange 
ticking as you pass the house late at night. 

The old house along Crowther Street in Burnley had a haunting reputation. Locals whispered 
about strange ticking sounds that could be heard late at night, coming from the empty and 
abandoned house. Many claimed that the ticking was so loud, it felt as if the walls were closing 
in on them. 

The house was once owned by a watchmaker who was known for his intricate and precise 
timepieces. His reputation had brought him many customers from all over the town, but he had 
never been able to shake off a sense of darkness that had taken over him in the later years of his 
life. 

One day, the watchmaker was found hanging from a rope tied to the rafters in his workshop. It 
was a shock to everyone who knew him, and it left a sense of unease in the town. After his death, 
the house remained abandoned for many years. 

But the ticking sound persisted. 

People who walked past the house late at night claimed to hear the sound of clocks ticking, even 
though there were no clocks in the house. The ticking was so loud that it was impossible to 
ignore, and it sent shivers down the spines of anyone who heard it. 

One night, a group of teenagers decided to investigate the source of the ticking. They made their 
way to the house, and as they got closer, the ticking sound grew louder and more persistent. The 
front door was locked, but they managed to find a way in through a back window. 

As they entered the house, the ticking sound grew louder and more intense. It was as if the 
whole house was filled with the sound of ticking clocks. The teenagers searched the house, but 
they found no clocks or anything that could be causing the noise. 

Just as they were about to give up and leave, they heard a strange voice whispering in their ears. 
It was the voice of the watchmaker, who had been haunting the house since his death. He 
warned them to leave before it was too late, before the ticking sound became too much to bear. 
The teenagers fled the house, never to return again. But the ticking sound continued, haunting 
the house and reminding the people of Burnley of the watchmaker's tragic fate. 


By Donald Jay 
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Towneley Hall is a historic building and park located in Burnley, Lancashire, England. The Hall 
has a rich history that dates back to the 14th century when it was the home of the Towneley 
family. The park is spread over several acres of land and includes football pitches, bowling 
greens, and a large woodland area that has many walking paths. Additionally, the park is home 
to a War Memorial, which was erected in 1926 to honor the soldiers who died during World 
War I. 

Despite its long and distinguished history, Towneley Hall is rumored to be haunted by several 
ghosts. The most famous of these is the spirit of Sir John Towneley, who is said to wander the 
Hall's corridors once every seven years, seeking revenge for the wrongs he committed during his 
lifetime. According to legend, Sir John encroached upon the common land of the district, which 
was used by local villagers to graze their cattle. As a result, his ghost is said to roam the Hall, 
crying out warnings to those who will listen. 

In addition to the ghost of Sir John, there are several other phantoms that are said to haunt the 
grounds of Towneley Park. One of these is the White Lady, who is rumored to haunt a small 
bridge that crosses a stream deep within the woods behind the Hall. The identity of the White 
Lady is unknown, but some speculate that she may be waiting for a lover who never returned or 
simply enjoying the peaceful surroundings she loved in life. 

Another ghost that is said to haunt Towneley Hall is the sound of marching boots. According to 
local legends, this sound is heard coming down a long avenue that runs from Todmorden Road 
to the back of the Hall. Some believe that the marching boots belong to the Roundheads sent by 
Oliver Cromwell to arrest Charles Towneley, while others think it may be the ghost of a faithful 
retainer reporting the death of his master during the massacre of July 2nd, 1644. 

Despite the ghostly rumors surrounding Towneley Hall, it remains a popular tourist attraction 
and a testament to the rich history of Burnley. Visitors can explore the Hall's many rooms and 
learn about the lives of the Towneley family, as well as enjoy the beauty of the surrounding park 
and woodland. Whether you believe in ghosts or not, Towneley Hall is a fascinating and 
engaging destination that offers a glimpse into the past of this storied town. 


By Donald Jay 
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In the small town of Burnley, nestled in the rolling hills of the English countryside, there was a 
legend that had been passed down through generations. The locals spoke of a creature they 
called Trash, a version of the shuck, that was said to haunt the area near the church. 

No one knew exactly when Trash would appear, or why it had chosen this particular location as 
its haunt. But everyone in the town knew to avoid the area, especially at night. The legend of 
Trash had been ingrained in their minds since childhood, and no one dared to challenge it. 

The stories about Trash were terrifying. It was said to be covered in thick, matted hair, with eyes 
that glowed in the darkness. Its feet made loud splashing noises, no matter what surface it 
stepped on. And if you saw Trash, death would surely follow. 

One dark, stormy night, a young couple was walking home from a friend's house. As they 
passed by the church, they heard the sound of something moving in the bushes. Suddenly, a 
figure emerged from the shadows. It was Trash. 

The couple froze in terror, unable to move as the creature approached them. Its eyes glowed in 
the darkness, and its hair stood on end. The couple knew that this was the end, that they were 
about to die. 

But then, something unexpected happened. Trash didn't attack them. Instead, it simply stood 
there, watching them for a moment, before disappearing back into the night. 

The couple was stunned. They had heard the stories of Trash, but they had never believed them 
to be true. Now, they had come face to face with the creature and survived. 

From that day on, the legend of Trash began to change. Some people still believed that it was a 
harbinger of death, but others saw it as a protector, watching over the town and keeping it safe 
from harm. 

And so, the legend of Trash continued to evolve, passed down from generation to generation. 
But one thing was certain - the people of Burnley would never forget the strange and terrifying 
creature that had once haunted their town. 


By Donald Jay 
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Catlow History. Whilst the nearby Clough Head colliery 

In the small village of Catlow, nestled in the rolling hills of Lancashire, there once lived a group 
of mischievous hobgoblins who were said to roam the countryside at night. According to local 
legend, these hobgoblins would play pranks on unsuspecting travellers, causing them to lose 
their way or stumble in the dark. 

One particularly mischievous hobgoblin was known as Bogart, who was said to have a penchant 
for causing chaos and confusion. He was known to lurk in the shadows, waiting for his next 
victim to come along. 

As the years went by, the village of Catlow grew and prospered, thanks in no small part to the 
abundant supply of high-quality sandstone that could be found in the nearby quarries. The stone 
was highly prized for its strength and durability, and was used to build many of the houses and 
buildings in the surrounding towns and cities. 

However, transporting the stone from the quarries to the towns proved to be a difficult and 
laborious task. For many years, it was done by horse and cart, with teams of powerful horses 
pulling heavy loads of stone along the rough and winding roads. 

But in 1884, the Chaffer family decided to invest in a steam traction engine to make the task 
easier. The engine was a marvel of engineering, capable of hauling huge loads of stone down the 
steep hillsides with ease. However, the noisy contraption caused quite a stir in the village, and 
many of the locals were wary of its destructive power. 

To make matters worse, the hobgoblins and other mischievous creatures that lived in the 
surrounding countryside seemed to take particular delight in causing trouble for the engine and 
its operators. Bogart, in particular, was known to be a constant thorn in their side, always 
looking for ways to trip them up or cause them to veer off course. 

Despite these challenges, the steam engine proved to be a great success, and soon became a 
common sight on the roads around Catlow. The horse and cart teams still remained, however, 
and continued to play an important role in transporting the stone for many years to come. 

As for the hobgoblins and other mythical creatures, they continued to roam the countryside long 
after the steam engine had gone, their mischievous antics and playful pranks becoming the stuff 
of local legend and folklore. And even today, the stories of Bogart and his fellow hobgoblins 
still live on, a reminder of a time when the world was full of magic and wonder. 


By Donald Jay 
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Who haunt Foulridge Tunnel is one that sends shivers down the spines of locals and visitors 
alike. 

Legend has it that the ghosts are the spirits of workers who died during the construction of the 
tunnel in the early 19th century. They were said to have been buried within the tunnel itself, 
their restless spirits unable to find peace. Over the years, countless sightings of these ghosts 
have been reported, with some people even claiming to have heard their moans and groans 
echoing through the tunnel's dark and eerie chambers. 

But despite the warnings of the locals, one group of friends decided to explore the tunnel for 
themselves. They had heard the stories of the ghosts and were eager to see if there was any truth 
to them. So, one evening, armed with flashlights and a sense of adventure, they set out into the 
tunnel. 

As they made their way deeper into the tunnel, the atmosphere grew increasingly oppressive. 
The air grew thick and heavy, and the sound of dripping water echoed around them. Suddenly, 
they heard a sound that made their blood run cold - the unmistakable sound of a child crying. 

At first, they tried to ignore it, assuming that it was just their imagination. But as they pressed on, 
the crying grew louder and more insistent. They began to feel a sense of dread wash over them, 
and they knew that they had to get out of the tunnel as quickly as possible. 

But as they turned to leave, they found that their path was blocked by a group of shadowy 
figures. They were the ghosts of the workers who had died within the tunnel, and they had come 
to claim their latest victims. 

The friends were frozen with fear, unable to move or even scream. They watched in horror as 
the ghosts closed in around them, their cold and clammy hands reaching out to claim them. And 
then, just as suddenly as they had appeared, the ghosts vanished, leaving the friends alone in the 
darkness. 

Shaken and traumatized, the friends stumbled out of the tunnel and into the cool night air. They 
knew that they had been lucky to escape with their lives, and they vowed never to return to 
Foulridge Tunnel again. For they knew that the ghosts of the tunnel were real, and that they 
would always be waiting for their next victims. 


By Donald Jay 
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Witches Location: Burnley - Pendle Forest Circa 1860s In the mid-eighteenth century the 
belief in witchcraft persisted and farmers were said to use apotropaic magic to protect 
themselves. 

In the heart of Pendle Forest, in the small town of Burnley, a legend had been passed down 
through generations about witches. The locals spoke of mysterious women who practiced dark 
magic and cast spells on unsuspecting villagers. The townspeople were wary of these witches, 
and would often use apotropaic magic to protect themselves from harm. 

It was in the 1860s when a group of travelers arrived in Burnley, seeking shelter for the night. 
They had heard about the legends of the witches in the forest and were intrigued. The locals 
warned them of the danger, but the travelers were determined to explore the forest and uncover 
the truth behind the stories. 

As they made their way deeper into the forest, the travelers began to feel a sense of unease. The 
trees seemed to loom over them, casting ominous shadows on the ground. They heard strange 
whispers and cackles, as if someone was watching them from the shadows. 

Suddenly, they stumbled upon a clearing in the forest. In the center stood a small hut, with 
smoke rising from the chimney. The travelers approached the hut cautiously, and peered through 
the window. Inside, they saw a group of women huddled around a cauldron, muttering 
incantations and stirring the pot. 

The travelers were terrified, and they quickly made their way back to the town to warn the locals. 
They told them about the witches and their dark magic, and urged them to protect themselves 
with apotropaic charms. 

The townspeople were grateful for the warning and immediately set to work, placing charms 
around their homes and livestock. They prayed that the witches would not come near their 
village, and that they would be safe from harm. 

Years went by, and the legend of the witches of Pendle Forest persisted. Some claimed to have 
seen them wandering through the trees, casting spells on anyone who crossed their path. But the 
locals remained vigilant, using apotropaic magic to protect themselves from harm. 

And so, the legend of the witches of Burnley lived on, a reminder of the power of superstition 
and the human need to protect oneself from the unknown. 


By Donald Jay 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay from Nelson Lancashire. 
Witchy Neuk Roundhouse Ringstone Crescent Nelson . 


Once upon a time, in a small town called Nelson, there was a mysterious place called Witchy 
Neuk. It was an old, abandoned roundhouse located on Ringstone Crescent, and the locals 
whispered stories of dark magic and curses that were said to be at work there. 

One day, a young girl named Emily decided to investigate the legend of Witchy Neuk. She had 
heard the stories from her grandmother, who had lived in Nelson her whole life, and was curious 
to see if there was any truth to them. 

As Emily made her way to the roundhouse, she could feel a strange energy in the air. The sun 
was setting, casting long shadows across the worn stones of the building. The door creaked as 
she pushed it open, and she stepped inside. 

The inside of Witchy Neuk was dark and musty. The walls were covered in cobwebs, and the air 
was thick with the smell of decay. Emily could hear faint whispers and murmurs coming from 
somewhere deep within the roundhouse. 

Suddenly, a figure appeared in front of her. It was a witch, dressed in a tattered black cloak and 
holding a gnarled staff. Emily could feel her heart pounding in her chest, and she froze in terror. 
But the witch didn't seem interested in harming her. Instead, she beckoned for Emily to follow 
her deeper into the roundhouse. As they walked, the whispers grew louder, and Emily realized 
that they were coming from the walls themselves. 

The witch led Emily to a hidden chamber at the center of the roundhouse. In the center of the 
chamber was a stone altar, and on the altar was a glowing crystal. The whispers were coming 
from the crystal, and Emily could hear them more clearly now. 

The witch explained that the crystal was a source of great power, but it had been cursed long ago 
by a group of angry villagers. The curse had caused the crystal to absorb negative energy, which 
was why the roundhouse had become a place of fear and darkness. 

But the witch had a plan to break the curse. She asked Emily to help her collect several 
ingredients, including a rare herb and a strand of hair from a unicorn. Emily was skeptical but 
intrigued, and she agreed to help. 

Over the next few weeks, Emily and the witch worked together to gather the ingredients they 
needed. They traveled through dark forests and across misty moors, facing many dangers along 
the way. 

Finally, they returned to Witchy Neuk and performed the ritual to break the curse. The crystal 
glowed brighter and brighter, and the whispers turned to cheers and laughter. 

When the ritual was over, Emily looked around the roundhouse and saw that it was no longer a 
place of fear and darkness. Instead, it was filled with light and warmth. She turned to the witch 
and thanked her for teaching her that even the darkest places can be transformed with a little bit 
of magic and a lot of courage. 


By Donald Jay. 


The Random Jottings of Donald Jay in Nelson in Pendle Lancashire . 


Wycoller Hall is an interesting historical site in Lancashire, England. Built in the 16th century 
by the Hartley family, it was later expanded by Squire Henry Owen Cunliffe in the 18th century. 
However, the squire's financial struggles and gambling habits ultimately led to the ruin of the 
hall. Today, the site stands in ruins, with many of its stones having been plundered for 
neighboring buildings and dwellings. 

Despite its dilapidated state, Wycoller Hall continues to attract visitors due to its rich history and 
legends of ghosts. One such legend is that of a black woman who is said to appear near the ford 
at Wycoller. According to the legend, one of the Cunliffes married a West Indian woman during 
a visit to Jamaica. However, upon their return, the husband regretted the marriage and had his 
wife thrown overboard, causing her to drown. It is believed that her spirit now haunts the area. 
Other rumored ghosts include a phantom carriage that pulls up outside the hall and the ghost of a 
horseman who supposedly rides into the hall and murders his wife. However, there is little 
historic evidence to support the claim of a murder taking place in the hall. 

Despite the legends of ghosts, Wycoller Hall is also known for its picturesque setting. The 
surrounding landscape includes a packhorse bridge, a reservoir, and a series of footpaths that are 
popular with hikers and nature enthusiasts. The site has also been used as a filming location for 
several movies and TV shows, including the BBC's adaptation of Jane Eyre. 

In recent years, efforts have been made to preserve and restore the ruins of Wycoller Hall. The 
site is now managed by the Lancashire County Council and is open to the public free of charge. 
Visitors can explore the ruins and learn about the history of the hall through information panels 
and guided tours. 

Overall, Wycoller Hall is a fascinating historical site that offers a glimpse into Lancashire's rich 
past. Its legends of ghosts and haunting atmosphere only add to its allure, making it a must-visit 
destination for anyone interested in history, folklore, or the supernatural. 

Poem. 


In Wycoller Hall, a ruin stands Once grand and stately, now unplanned Its stones, once firm, 
now scattered wide A silent witness to time's tide 

Once the home of the wealthy few The Cunliffes, with their debt accrued Gambler's dice, a poor 
man's fate A family line that met its end state 

But in the night, a different scene Whispers of ghosts, an eerie dream A black woman, a tragic 
tale Her spirit wanders, her fate a wail 

A phantom carriage, a horseman's ride The legends swirl, the stories collide In Wycoller Hall, a 
history lost But in its ruins, a haunting cost 

So let us tread with quiet tread Amidst the ruins of the dead And listen close for spirits’ sighs 
Echoes of the past, still alive. 


By Donald Jay, 


MEDITATION. 


When the days come that I must live alone 
In my own thoughts, and when my eyes are dimmed, 
And cannot see the shadows on the hills 
Cast by the clouds, and when I cannot hear 
The far-off sounds. of hurrying streams and shéep, 
Then I will turn my mind to those great days 
I spent upon the fells, and T will count 
Them over one by one. 
I will remember rain and bitter winds, 

The feel of clothes drenched by stinging showers, 
Teas at a wayside inn, with some good friend, 
Hot baths and fires, and warmth for tired limbs, 
And all the loveliness of home and rest. 

And while I think of all those joyous days 
Of all the heights I’ve gained, and hours I’ve loved 
I will not envy those who take their turn 
In tramping manfully in storm or fine 
The hills I know, for they are part of me, 

A heritage of beauty nought can spoil. 


